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Signal maintainers work in all kinds of 
weather to keep the lights flashing. 
There's more about signalling in the 
article on page 8. 
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What is in our future? 


Railroads will continue to be needed to play a vital part in 


Canada’s growth but management, labor, government and the 


general public must co-operate to keep railroads healthy, says 


Dr. O. M. Solandt, 


Vice President, Research and Development 


AM confident that the technical advantages of rail 
transport are such that a well-operated railway can now 
supply large volume, long haul transportation more cheaply 
than any of its competitors, with the exception of pipe- 
lines. It would be rash to predict that this advantage would 
last forever in the face of developments in road and air 
transport. However, I am certain that when all factors of 
cost are taken into account, the railways will certainly have 
a potential advantage for at least another 25 years. 
Unfortunately, it does not follow from this that the 
railways will be able to produce transportation at lower 
costs than their competitors, nor is it even certain that if 
they can produce such transportation it will be used. If 
the railways are to remain healthy and consequently be 
able to supply the low cost transportation that will make 
such a tremendous contribution to the prosperity of every- 
one in Canada, they will require intelligent and co-operative 
action on the part of at least four elements in the 
community. 

First: railway management must tackle its problems 
more aggressively. The railways have made remarkable 
technical progress in the last generation. However, they 
were formerly so burdened by tradition and overcome by 
the exigencies of depression and war that they have not 
been able to keep pace with the rapidly changing environ- 
ment in which they operate. They are now beginning to 
catch up and I am confident that railway management will 
give a good account of itself in dealing with the difficult 
problems of the future. 

Two: the railway labor unions must continue to take a 
long-range view of their responsibility to their members. 
If railway unions resist changes that will increase produc- 
tivity, they will make a major contribution toward pricing 
the railways out of the transportation market. The long- 
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range aim of both railway management and the labor 
unions should, in this area, be exactly the same — to have 
prosperous and progressive railroads staffed by busy, well 
paid, loyal and contented employees. 

Three: all levels of government must try to give the 
railways more equitable treatment in matters that affect 
competition. The railroads have been for so long treated 
aS a prosperous monopoly that they are expected to pay 
for all their own facilities and then pay taxes on the facil- 
ities. No one ever thinks of this in connection with other 
competitive forms of transport. Government expenditure 
for roads, airfields and docks is accepted as a matter of 
course. Railroad rates are also subject to more control than 
those of their competitors and railways can be required to 
continue unprofitable services to meet public needs. 

And finally and most important of all, the public must 
adopt a more sympathetic attitude toward railways. Many 
people still regard the railways as lucrative monopolies 
which should be compelled to give service wherever there 
is a public desire for rail transportation. 

Instead, the railways are now rather specialized pro- 
ducers of long haul transportation who work in a very 
competitive market. The public must allow the railways 
to withdraw passenger and even freight service where the 
railways cannot provide this service except at a loss and 
alternative means of transport are available. The public 
must realize that the railway is not the best way of meeting 
all its transportation needs. 

If Canada is to remain competitive in world markets, 
we must allow the normal laws of economics to act within 
our country as well as outside. If this is done, the railways 
will continue to find their appropriate place in the trans- 
portation market. If they do succeed, the advantages to the 
public of Canada will far exceed any advantages derived 
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... Railway monopoly a thing of the past 


by the shareholders of railways. If they fail, Canada’s costs 
of production will inevitably rise, our exports will drop 
and with them will fall the standard of living of every 
Canadian. 

When the Canadian railways were built they had a 
virtual monopoly of land transport. No one ever wondered 
about the future of railways but they did worry about the 
future of any area that did not have railway service. Now 
the railway monopoly is a thing of the past. Trucks and 
pipelines have eaten into the railway’s freight business, and 
the private motor car and aircraft into the passenger 
business. The extent of the erosion of the railway’s monop- 
oly is illustrated by the fact that in 1948 the railways 
carried more than 70 per cent of inter-city ton miles of 
freight, while in 1958 this percentage had fallen to less 
than 55. During the same period the percentage of freight 
handled by trucks had risen from five to nine, and by pipe- 
lines from less than one percent to 14 percent. Would it 
not then be natural to conclude from this evidence that it 
is only a matter of time until railways will disappear en- 
tirely. If they do, and I think the possibility is very remote, 
it will not be because of their basic inferiority as a means 
of transportation but rather because of the burdens that 
they have to bear in the form of subsidized competition, 
excessive regulation, archaic agreements between labor and 
management, and too great respect for traditional ways 
of doing things. 

Nowadays a modern single track railroad can be built 
for little more than the cost of a high class, two-lane high- 
way. Let us assume that both are operated in one direction 
only and that trucks alone use the highway. In this case 
the capacity of the single track railway is something like 
seven or eight times that of the highway. Unfortunately, 
very few railroads get enough freight business to tax their 
capacity. However, some commuter lines, such as the New 
York subway, do get enough passengers that they can 
operate to capacity and they have demonstrated that they 
can Carry as many passengers in one direction on a single 
track as a highway at least 15 lanes wide used by private 
motor cars. I am convinced that trucking is here to stay 
and will grow in the future, but there are good technical 
grounds for believing that the railways also have a future. 
Further study of these technical considerations leads to the 
conclusion that the future of rail transportation lies 
principally in two directions. 


First, and of primary importance, is the long haul, low 
cost movement of freight; and second is the short haul, 
high density movement of passengers in commuter and 
inter-city coach service. The first of these is clearly the 
principal role of Canada’s railways for the future. Com- 
muter service is primarily a task for metropolitan govern- 
ments with help from the railways where this is feasible. 


If this view of the future of the railways is correct, then 
the technical problems of the future will be those associated 
with the task of long haul, low cost movement of freight. 
The basic problem is to achieve a freight service which is 
low in cost, thoroughly dependable, gives door-to-door 
delivery and is reasonably fast. I think that the characteris- 


tics of a popular freight service are about in that order. If 
my assessment is correct, then it follows that the required 
technical developments of the future will not lie in the 
direction of atomic locomotives or jet propulsion, but 
rather toward a whole host of smaller developments which 
will contribute toward low cost and reliable freight service. 
I shall not attempt to go through every aspect of railroad- 
ing and try to foresee the technical developments of the 
next 10 or 20 years, but will rather outline a few directions 
in which improvements are needed and will likely occur. 

Some of the greatest changes in the near future will be 
seen in the techniques of road-rail and rail-road transfer. 
If the railroads are to get the bulk of the long haul freight 
business and thus keep the total transportation bill of the 
nation at a minimum, it must be easy and convenient for 
shippers to get their goods onto and off the railroads cheap- 
ly and expeditiously. This is already being done on a 
growing scale by the piggybacking of highway trailers, and 
there is also every reason to believe that the use of con- 
tainers of many sorts will increase rapidly in the near 
future. In fact, it is to be hoped that before long almost 
everything that is shipped by freight will be handled in 
relatively large unit loads and the freight shed as we know 
it today will have disappeared. 


Complete re-design needed 

Axle bearings are one of the serious problems of the 
railways today. The waste packed journal bearings that are 
used on most freight cars are a very crude device designed 
to operate with reasonable reliability in a very poor environ- 
ment. Not only are they costly to maintain because of the 
frequent inspection that is required, but they are also the 
cause of a great many delays to individual cars or to whole 
trains, and the cause of occasional serious derailments. At 
present the waste packing is being replaced by lubricator 
pads. These will probably improve the reliability of the 
bearings but possibly at an excessive cost. In spite of many 
tests and experiments, no generally acceptable substitute 
for the journal bearing has yet been found. Roller and 
fitted sleeve bearings are certainly more reliable but many 
railroads are doubtful of their economic justification. I 
personally have a hunch that the solution to the bearing 
problem lies in a complete redesign of the existing freight 
car truck in order to provide an environment in which 
bearings can perform more reliably. 

Modern electronic techniques are just beginning to find 
widespread application on the railways. They will be more 
and more extensively applied in three main places. 

1. In improved signal and train control systems, in- 

cluding fully automatic train operation. 

2. Automatic hump yards for the classification of cars. 

3. Automatic data handling systems. 


Completely automatic train operation is already well 
within the bounds of existing technology and has frequent- 
ly been demonstrated. It is interesting to realize that one 
of the principal reasons why automatic train operation has 
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Clear, cool water 








A thought for the thirsty traveller 


SK a stupid question and you'll get a stupid answer ! 

This old bromide came to mind when we asked a 

man: “How come the water on CNR trains is so nice and 

clean looking?” And he replied: “Because it’s been sterilized 

and polished.” That’s what the man said: “sterilized and 
polished.” 

So this seemed like a good time to look into the history 
of drinking water on the railroad . . . and what we saw 
back in the early days was far from comforting for the 
thirsty traveller. For there’s as much similarity between 
today’s train drinking water and what the traveller of 
yesterday had as there is between beer and champagne. 
They’re both wet. 

In the soot and smoke days of railroading, the days of 
the diamond stack and the frock-coated conductor, drink- 
ing water was pretty much of an afterthought with the 
railroads. In view of the more severe hardships attendant 
on a growing land, what was mere thirst when travelling 
in the comparative comfort of a railway car? 

What water there was came from hand or wind-driven 
pumps and was carried aboard in buckets. By the time it 
came out of the spout it was often discolored and had a 
disagreeable taste and odor. Occasionally passengers would 
claim illness was caused by using the water as a mixer. 

As the years passed knowledge of waterborne diseases 
grew and so did the demands of passengers for clean, safe, 
good tasting water on trains. Watering points along the 
lines were inspected and tested under the supervision of the 
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railway’s own sanitation officers — and Canadian National 
was a leader in the drive for cleaner water. 

Special provisions were made for drinking water. Water 
from approved sources was carried aboard in bottles 
designed to fit special dispensing racks. Ice was by this time 
widely available to make the water more palatable and 
some sterilization was attempted. But the medicinal odor 
left by sterilization made the taste offensive. But the steri- 
lized water used for washing in the lounges and kitchens 
did prevent growth of sludge in tanks and pipes and was a 
step toward today’s matchless system. 

CNR’s medical, train service and mechanical engineering 
departments continued the search for a better, more 
certain way of assuring that all water aboard passenger 
cars, regardless of its source, would meet the highest 
health standards. And it was agreed that any system must 
deliver water of the finest quality, clean, odor-free and 
delicious to the taste. 

About eight years ago the CNR team found the answer 
to the water problem in co-operation with engineers of 
Everpure, Incorporated. A system was designed and 
accepted by CNR and installation begun immediately. 

Today each CNR passenger car has its own independent 
water system. In this system the water is sterilized to kill 
all harmful bacteria and growths. For drinking it is then 
polished to remove dirt, odor and objectionable taste, 


(Please turn to page 15) 
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MURPHY .WRITES 


AN ORDER 


Electronic devices now help CN’s material expediters in their 


handling of the 116,000 and more items in the company’s stores. 


Story by Archie Duffie 


LMOST lost in the resounding vastness of the main 

motive power shop at Montreal, the innards of road 
diesel locomotive 3800 were laid bare as an army of 
specialists probed and peered, and decided what was 
needed to restore the big engine to health and put it back 
on its wheels. 

One thing they had to have was a certain electric con- 
necting cable, which, they knew, was kept somewhere in 
the endless stretches of shelves in the nearby stores 
department building. 

It was the job of Pat Murphy, material expediter, to 
look up the cable in the catalogue, and make out a 
requisition for it. Pat called the order a “shim” but didn’t 
know why, nor did anyone else around the shop. Anyway, 
when Pat put pencil to paper he started a chain of events 
involving something brand new in railroad shopkeeping 
and accounting — the application of electronics to stock- 
keeping. 

Those of us who are home workshop bugs have collided 
with the exasperating situation where we have boxes full 
of every size nail in the world, apparently, except the size 
we need for the particular job at hand. We, perhaps more 
than other folks, appreciate the challenge offered in keep- 
ing track of the $100 million inventory of materials and 
supplies needed to maintain our railroad — its property, 
right of way and rolling stock. 

The trick is to reach and hold a nice balance, keeping 
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enough materials and supplies on hand to allow for efficient 
operation of the railroad, while avoiding the superfluous 
investment that results from over-stocking. 

To maintain effective control over this mass of material, 
ranging from tiny washers to huge and expensive diesel 
traction motors, management decided to install a punched 
card inventory control system. 

A comprehensive survey was made, by a public con- 
sulting firm and the materials project team of the data 
processing department, of the existing system for inventory 
control and material accounting in the purchasing, stores 
and accounting departments. The railway team was made 
up of employees with wide experience in the procedures 
of the affected departments, and in clerical and machine 
systems development. 

Their task was to appraise our existing system and make 
recommendatiuns for its modernization. 

The materials project team’s special job is to design 
and implement the new inventory control system. To guide 
them, a project planning committee has been formed of 
senior officers of the accounting, data processing, operat- 
ing, purchases and stores, and research and development 
departments, and a representative of the public consulting 
firm. 

The initial installation of the new system will be for 
stores in the Montreal and Quebec districts, with expansion 
slated to include eventually the whole railway. 
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In the keypunch room, operators 


The first step was to prepare a comprehensive, detailed 
catalogue, listing the items used in the day-to-day opera- 
tion of the CNR. At the present time, some 116,000 
separate items have been listed. 

In developing the catalogue, material classes were 
established based on Association of American Railroads 
standard material classifications, modified to suit our own 
requirements. A CNR stock number containing seven 
digits was assigned to each item, the first two digits 
designating the class, the next two the sub-class, and the 
last three the number of the part. 

Punched cards were prepared containing the stock 
number and complete description of each item. These 
cards were then used to prepare the catalogue mechanically 
on continuous forms processed through a high speed 
printing machine. 

Experienced stores employees had been at work prior 
to the start of the survey, gathering data for the catalogue, 
which is now being issued to major users of material as 
the program advances. 

The people handling the project ran their own training 
school, teaching operation of all the machines to applicants 
from the various departments, who were “borrowed” from 
their regular jobs during the training period. 


Cards are processed through printer 
punch cards from Pat's requisition. by Yvon Comtois and John Barr. 





wy) 
Issuer Johnny Berardelli selects the 
required part from stockroom. 


The job of handling and accounting for stores inventory 
and all material purchases involves the stores, purchasing 
and accounting departments, as previously mentioned. To 
centralize the control function, a purchasing and stores 
accounting center has been set up under T. F. Holmes, 
chief accountant, who reports directly to E. A. Bromley, 
vice president of purchases and stores. This center is 
located in the Point St. Charles shops area at Montreal. 


The center consists of an invoice approval section, a 
statistical section and a machine bureau. The invoice 
approval section processes merchants’ invoices covering 
purchase orders of the Montreal and Quebec districts. 
Invoices are validated for payment by checking to re- 
ceiving records and copies of the purchase orders. The 
validated invoices are then sent to the regional audit 
office where a cheque is issued. The statistical and machine 
bureau sections are just what their names imply. 


Under the mechanized inventory control system stock- 
keepers and their forces will be able to devote their time 
to their main job of handling materials efficiently, as most 
of the clerical work in stock record keeping will be done 
by the punched card machines. The present stores ledger 
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Meanwhile, in another room, Andre Goulet, sorting 
clerk, matches invoices with orders on a sorting unit. 
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Diesel part is now on this tractor-hauled train for 
trip to MP shop. “Engineer” is Roger Bisaillon. 











Trattic lights for trains 


The art of railroad signalling is 
a carefully developed one that 
evolved from a peach basket. 


Story by Bill Smith 
Pictures by Ken Hand 


HEN English inventor George Stephenson fired up 

the boiler of his tiny locomotive back in 1814, he 

also set alight some of the hottest problems in communica- 
tions history. 

The well-ordered lives of today’s trains depend on an 
intricate, tightly woven system of signals. But the fully 
automatic and complicated setups used by modern rail- 
roads were a long time in coming. Like the iron horse, 
the “traffic cops” had more than their share of growing 
pains. 

To the 17-mile New Castle and Frenchtown Railroad 
goes credit for North America’s first permanent signals. 
Though crude, they were the ancestors of the ball signals 
that remained in use, in one form or another, for more 
than a century. 

Installed in 1832, these signals were cloth-covered peach 
baskets hung from 30-foot masts at three-mile intervals 
along the right-of-way. A white basket atop the mast meant 
the train had left the station. At half-mast it ordered the 
train to stop for passengers and freight. Dropped to the 
bottom it meant “stop and stay”. A black basket meant 
disabled train ahead. 

As techniques improved, metal globes, disks and strings 
of lights replaced the baskets. The ball signal and its 
variants became standard on practically all major railroads 
on this continent. 

In those hairy-chested pioneer days few lines could 
boast a double track. Faced with the problem of two trains 
meeting head on, railroads developed turnouts; today 
called passing tracks. But the lack of communications 
asserted itself with sometimes comic, sometimes tragic, 
effects. 

Midway between the two entrances to the turnout was 
a stake called the centerpost. The train that reached it first 
took priority with the loser backing and switching into 
the bypass. Personal pride and a little orneriness led the 
engineers of these primitive trains to race each other for 
the post. Many a dead heat ended with a thundering crash. 

The sporting spirit sometimes reached such heights that 
crews — and even passengers — of opposing trains battled 
each other for the right to hold the main line. One exasper- 
ated railroad warned that from now on “all matters of 
conflict shall be settled by the conductors of opposing 
trains with no interference from the crews.” 

Since turnouts failed to do the job, some other method 
had to be found to run trains in a fast, orderly manner. 
Timetables, supposedly iron-clad running schedules, came 
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This large control panel is the heart of the Centralized 
Traffic Control system. Flashing lights and electronic cir- 


into being, based on the idea that trains would follow them. 
But these early engines were prey to many weaknesses, 
and timetables became little more than poor fiction. 

By themselves, timetables were not only inaccurate but 
dangerous. It took an iron nerve to highball a train around 
a blind curve hoping fervently that there wasn't an off-time 
train doing the same thing in the opposite direction. One 
of the popular catch-phrases of the 1850's, “to lie like a 
timetable”, spoke volumes for the failure of that experi- 
ment. 

Fixed signals, turnouts and timetables all lacked the one 
thing needed to make them both useful and safe. And it 
took a near-legendary railroader with a violent temper to 
find out what that was. 

Charles Minot had already gained fame by piloting the 
first mile-a-minute train’s breath-taking race. But now, 
Sept. 22, 1851, the flinty superintendent of the New 
York & Erie was to make a far greater contribution to the 
business of running trains. 

Minot was a passenger on a train that had pulled into 
Turner’s, N.Y., to await the arrival of an eastbound 
express. The minutes crept past, turned into an hour, and 
Minot blew his top. He stormed into the telegrapher’s 
office and wired Goshen to find out where the train was. 
There was no sign of it there, so Minot ordered the Goshen 
station master to hold the express when it arrived. Then he 
climbed into the cab, ignored the protests of the engineer, 
and highballed the train and its terrified crew to Goshen. 
At Goshen he repeated his order to clear the tracks all the 
way to Port Jervis at the end of the line. Minot had cut two 
hours off the schedule with history's first telegraphed 
train order. 

Signalling took on a new garb following Minot’s some- 
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cuits keep despatchers advised of train movements and 
set up the signals that guide trains over 1,200 miles. 


what dangerous experiment. Telegraphy, still in its infancy, 
proved its worth, and soon most railroads adopted Minot’s 
idea. The clattering key provided the control that pointed 
the way to the systems we use today. 

Meanwhile, new types of signals appeared. Three-posi- 
tion semaphores with their big arms began to supplant ball 
signals. “Smash boards”, heavy gate-like affairs that swung 
down or across the tracks and shattered if the train went 
through them, made a brief appearance. There were 
“Dutch clocks” with huge 15-minute dials showing how 
long it had been since the last train passed. These, and 
variations on already existing signals, contributed to the 
slow process of evolution. 

There is another man who shares top pioneer honors 
with Charles Minot. New York inventor Dr. William 
Robinson developed a system for passing a light current 
through the rails enabling the train to operate its own 
protective signals as it sped past. This track circuit forms 
the basis of virtually all signal systems now in use. 

Dr. Robinson’s invention directed the current from a 
battery up one side of the tracks to the signal. From the 
signal the current ran down the other side of the track and 
back into the battery. 

As long as the track was unoccupied the circuit remained 
intact, supplying juice to an electromagnet — if the signal 
was a semaphore — that held the arm in an upright, or 
“clear” position. But when a train entered the track the 
current, following the line of least resistance, crossed 
from one rail to the other through the wheels and axle 
of the car. The electromagnet, deprived of current, released 
the arm which dropped to a “stop” position. As long as 
the train was on that section, which was usually a mile 
long, the arm stayed down. However, when the train ran 























Constant maintenance is the key to efficient operation 
of signals which must work in all kinds of weather. 


off the end of the track circuit the power returned to the 
magnet, pulling the arm back. Thus was born the electri- 
cally-operated automatic block system. 

The next big step was interlocking, a system that had its 
beginning in the jumbled terminal yards of the larger cities. 
Interlocking sorts out a route for a train through the maze 
of track. This sorting-out is done by a single operator who 
literally thinks ahead of the train, setting the switches 
in advance of it. 

The operator sits at an organ-like console. On the panel 
facing him is a map showing the track layout with lights 
for switches and train positions. He sets a route for a train 
by pushing a series of buttons, throwing distant switches 
as easily as ringing doorbells. 

At first this switch-throwing was done by hand — opera- 
tors pulled large seven- and eight-foot levers setting 
switches hundreds of feet away by sheer brute strength. 
Happily, this muscle-stretching method gave way first to 
pneumatic and then electrical powered systems. The 
operator’s work was not only more pleasant, but he could 
now cover a lot more ground. 

The idea of developing purely automatic controls for 
trains on main lines resulted in the wedding of interlocking 
and the block systems. From much deep thinking and 
experimentation came Centralized Traffic Control — CTC 
to the trade. 

CTC is the railways’ ultimate weapon in the century- 
and-a-half battle against traffic confusion. It embodies the 
best in signalling and electronic advances. 

One great advantage of CTC is that for the first time 
trains can run without written orders. The written order 
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is received, written down, handed to crews, memorized 
and thoroughly understood. Because it is handled by 
people, no matter how skilled, the written order always 
carries with it the vague chance of error in interpretation. 


CTC, on the other hand, flashes trackside instructions to 
the engineer that mean “Do it now!” There is no chance 
for confusion and no time to forget. With CTC the des- 
patcher can have a message, through red, yellow or green 
lights, waiting for the crew at the next signal tower. He 
has what amounts to continual contact with all his trains. 


Light signals on CTC are similar to the common traffic 
light. Red means stop; yellow means proceed with caution 
and green means go. But the most restrictive condition in 
the engineer’s rulebook is a signal that shows no light 
at all. Since the signals ordinarily show some light, a dead 
unit means power failure. Under no circumstance can a 
train move until the despatcher has been notified or the 
light fixed. Should a train go through a blacked-out signal 
it would enter a section in complete ignorance of what lay 
ahead. Fortunately these power failures are rare. 


The CNR installed Canada’s first CTC system on the 
Moncton-Truro line in 1941, covering 125 miles of main- 
line track. By the end of 1959 there were more than 1,200 
miles under CTC and the total is growing almost daily. 
The final goal of the installers is a vast 4,500-mile swath 
cutting across Canada from Sydney, N.S., to Jasper, Alta., 
and one subdivision in British Columbia. Target date for 
completion is 1965. 


Results from CTC sections on the Canadian National 
have been impressive. One engineer on the freight run 
from Moncton to Truro pointed out that the old running 
time of from 10 to 12 hours had been cut in half. No 
longer bothered by the railroader’s bugaboo of hand 
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Up poles or into the ground, the maintainers know where 
to look for trouble and how to keep it from developing. 
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Women wanted! 


to make suggestions 


By William J. Dewan 


OR Men Only? 

“You'd think so,” laments George Gillies, supervisor 
of the Suggestion Plan for the Atlantic Region. “The gals 
just aren't suggesting. 

“Here's a chance for a gal to get in her five-cents’ worth 
and reap a cool $10,000, the maximum suggestion award. 
Instead, the silence is deafening. "Tain’t hooman,” says Mr. 
Gillies, “that’s what it ain’t.” 

We checked and there’s no law against it. The company 
didn’t rule out the fair sex when it started paying for ideas 
for better and more economical ways of doing our jobs. 

Barbara Lorette of the communications department, 
Moncton, can vouch for that. She picked up a CN Express 
money order for $11 for one of her ideas that solved a 
minor problem. 

Somebody has suggested that when the girls get going 
around the water cooler of a morning it’s apt to be produc- 
tive of enough suggestions to call for a complete reorgan- 
ization of the system. 

Trouble is, they're just not putting them down. 

The plan’s regional supervisor, in the face of distaff 
disdain, came up with his own suggestion. “Perhaps,” he 
said, “if the ladies knew what the men were collecting, it 
might spur them on.” 

We accepted his suggestion. So, here are the Atlantic 
Region's big winners to date: 

Largest single award was $260 paid out to Perley 
Bannister and Al Wallace, machinists at the Moncton 
shops. They turned in a suggestion for a special jig on a 
turret lathe that improves the method of machining bolt 
heads. 

Edwin B. Mitchell of the Moncton shops has recently 
received two CN Express money orders totalling $30, 
bringing to almost $1,500 the amount of award money he 
has received for 131 of his ideas which have been accepted 
during the past seven years. 

Vic Brassett, also of the Moncton shops, has had 65 sug- 
gestions adopted, out of 228 submitted, for a total of $637. 

One of the first suggestions in the pamphlet on how to 
develop a suggestion is to start with your own job — the 
one with which you should be most familiar. 

Ed Mitchell says this is the secret of his success. 
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E. B. Mitchell, right, winner of $1,500 in suggestion plan, 
gets latest award from W. Walker, retired shop superin- 
tendent, Moncton. In the center is K. W. Thompson. 


But, in many other cases, winners have had ideas ac- 
cepted about spheres of railway operation far removed 
from their own. 

Mr. Gillies says he fears that many supervisors are 
neglecting the opportunity to convert their ideas into cash 
because they think supervisors are not eligible to take ad- 
vantage of the plan. 

He points out that all suggestions submitted by super- 
visory and technical personnel are welcomed and that they 
are eligible to receive awards for suggestions dealing with 
items outside the normal scope of their employment. 

T. M. Brehaut of Charlottetown, chief clerk in the 
operating department, for instance, clicked on a suggestion 
involving the passenger department. He suggested that a 
safety measure be taken when placing passenger equip- 
ment on board ferries at Borden, P.E.1. and Cape 
Tormentine, N.B. 

The measure was simply that an announcement be made 
on coaches, prior to placing them on the boats, that pas- 
sengers “please remain seated until the train comes to a 
full stop.” 

W. G. Lilly, chief accountant at St. John’s, Nfid., is 
another supervisor who has won a suggestion award. His 
was for a suggested change in a pension form. 

Another misconception that may be preventing em- 
ployees from making suggestions is that they believe they 
MUST consult their supervisors before submitting an idea. 
This is not so, says Mr. Gillies. 

Employees may discuss their ideas with their supervisors 
if they wish, but this is not compulsory. Some winners have 
given considerable credit to their foremen for the help 
they have provided in presenting their suggestions. 

Prospective suggestors are also reminded that if they 
don’t want anyone to know they have made a suggestion 
their identity will not be revealed. 

Although response to the plan in the Atlantic Region 
has been good — 500 suggestions received during 1959 — 
George Gillies says that there are many awards waiting 
for all ideas, big and little. 

As for just who's going to win the $10,000 jackpot, Mr. 
Gillies says: “Maybe it'll be a girl.” | 
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Spare time 
COLAMCESE 


A blown safe provided an oven 
for this ingenious CNR man to 


practise his ceramic art. 


Story by Laurent Laplante. 
Pictures by Bill Smith 
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A ceramic fish, “cooked” to rock 
hardness, gets a coat of color glazing. 


HEN safe-crackers finished blasting the safe in a 

Granby, Quebec, supermarket the store manager 
figured all he had left was a worthless pile of junk. And for 
the supermarket that was exactly what it was. But for Yves 
Séguin, CNR operator at Granby, it was something else 
again. 

He bought the battered safe “for a song” and with a bit 
of hard work and a lot of ingenuity made it into a highly 
efficient oven in which he bakes his delicately fashioned 
ceramic creations. 

For Yves Séguin is an accomplished artist who finds his 
creative outlet in ceramics, after having worked with 
considerable success in oil painting and glazed enamel on 
copper. 

The 34-year-old artist was born in Hearst, Ontario, 
and has been a CNR employee for 15 years. He is married 
and is father of a smiling tot just 10 months old. He has 
travelled extensively throughout Quebec and Ontario but 
declares Granby is the finest place he has ever lived and 
intends to stay there. 

Mr. Séguin also finds his job at CNR permits him plenty 
of time to devote to his art. He works each morning in his 
simple studio on Center Street then goes home to lunch 
and on to his job of filing telegraph messages, selling tickets 
and supervising train movements from 2:30 until 10:30 
in the evening. 

The artistic work Yves does in his studio he considers 
to be relaxation. His primary motivation is to try new 
experiments. He builds models, paints them and touches 
them up for the sheer pleasure of creating something. Al- 
though he sells his work he uses all his proceeds to 
improve his tools and instruments and start new experi- 
ments. 

Last December he had an exhibition at the Maison des 
Arts in Granby and displayed a wide variety of ash trays, 
two pairs of chandeliers, three frames, a huge plate shaped 
like a fish, a crib and some crucifixes. 

His ingenuity didn’t end with converting the battered 
safe into a stove. Although safes are built to withstand 
hundreds of degrees of heat the manufacturers don’t equip 
their products with thermometers. Yves solved this problem 


(Please turn to page 14) 
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Y ves studies his statuette of St. Fran- 
cis. Image holds a tiny white bird. 





CNR’s operator-artist, Y ves, works at 
the Granby station in office hours. 





This safe, blasted apart by thieves during a store robbery, 
became a brick lined kiln in Yves’ basement studio. 








At home with wife Angele and their 10-month-old baby. 
Before she married Yves, Angele worked for CNT. 
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Outstanding co-operation on pension plan 


HE RESULTS of the campaign to acquaint CNR 
people with the company’s 1959 Pension Plan can 
now be reduced to a statistic. 

As of the closing date for transferring to the new 
plan, 31,187 employees have chosen to make the move. 

Before that simple statement could be made, a whole 
year of work had to be done by management and em- 
ployee representatives to inform our people about the 
1959 Plan. 

The prime objective of the campaign was to make 
certain that every CNR employee got plenty of time and 
plenty of advice, before he was asked to make up his 
mind on this important matter. 

A booklet containing the rules of the 1959 Plan was 
distributed in January of last year to every employee. 
With it went a leaflet describing the effect of the new 
plan on the existing pension status of every employee, and 
outlining some of the major changes involved. 

Arrangements were made to start, in March 1959, an 
individual canvass of each employee. 

This was preceded by an intensive educational cam- 
paign, initiated by management, with the full co-operation 
of the labor organizations. 

Initial meetings were held at Moncton, Montreal, To- 
ronto and Winnipeg, attended by R. H. Tarr, vice president 
and secretary of the company, who is also chairman of 
the pension board, and G. P. Hamilton, superintendent of 
pensions and welfare plans. With them were either G. P. 
Patterson, chairman, General Chairmen’s Association and 
member of the pension board, or C. Smith, vice president, 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees and 
former member of the pension board. 

At these meetings, contact men from both labor and 
management were chosen, to be given instruction to 
facilitate their task of explaining the new pension plan 
to employees. 

Theirs was a chore of top importance, the real grass- 
roots personal-contact aspect of the campaign. 

The management-employee-union teamwork in the edu- 
cational field was supplemented by the distribution of 
posters, and KEEPING TRACK kept the matter alive 
for its readers. 

Beginning with a feature article in our March 1959 
issue, describing the advantages of the 1959 Plan, stories, 
bulletins, advertisements and pictures appeared in April, 
May, June, September, October, November and December. 

At headquarters in Montreal, the pensions and welfare 
staffers processed reams of transfer forms, made thousands 
of estimates, and answered nearly 5,000 enquiries from 
employees. 

In accordance with the rules of the 1959 Plan, the 
right of employees to transfer to it expired on December 
31, 1959. All employees who were not previously members 
of the new plan, and who did not exercise their right to 
transfer, will automatically remain members of the 1935 
Plan. 

However, employees who are NOT contributors under 
the 1935 Plan, and who entered the service before reaching 
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the age of 55, may commence contributing under the 1935 
Plan rules at any time. 

This may be done by completing CNR Form 4563 — 
“Authorization for Part 1 deductions” which may be 
secured from employing officers. 

Now that the Campaign is over, management has asked 
your editors to thank everyone who took part in the 1959 
Pension Plan canvass, and made it an outstanding example 
of internal co-operation on the part of all concerned. 


— 





Spare time ceramist 
(Continued from page 13) 


by installing a series of short clay sticks in his oven, and 
as each stick bends it indicates a known increase in 
temperature. 

It’s the same way with the clay he uses. It’s a simple 
thing to go into a store and buy clay all ready to use but 
Yves says he would experience no pleasure in using the 
commercial preparations. So he goes to the shore of a 
neighboring lake and picks up good strong clay which is 
already mixed with grains of sand. 

He admits it’s not so nice and hasn't the same finish and 
sheen as the commercial clay and thus complicates model- 
ling. But he thinks that kneading a ready-made paste would 
seem too easy . . . would present no challenge to artistic 
talent. 

The result is a naturalism and spontaneity seldom seen 
in ceramics. The monkish frock of his “Saint Francis” 
reveals in its folds an authentic roughness — the grains of 
sand that burst through the surface and scratch the fingers 
give the vestment of the “Poor of Assisi” a feeling of 
poverty and rigorous mortification. 

He remarked to Jacques Cayer, a newspaperman with 
the “Voix de l'Est”: “I do not attempt to reproduce objects 
as they are. I believe in some form of stylization. Moreover, 
I wish every piece to be unique and never make two alike. 
I don’t like commercial or assembly work. I practise 
ceramics because I like ceramics, and I don’t want to sell 
ceramics for a living.” 

This stylization is apparent in Mr. Séguin’s work. Every- 
thing changes from one figurine to another, from one 
chandelier to another. He hides or reveals a detail accord- 
ing to his fancy and creates an impression of piety or 
strength through a simple inclination of a head or the 
gesture of a hand. 

He transforms reality through stylization, simplification 
and straight forwardness. But he always aims at a happy 
medium. What he suppresses isn't really missed, there is 
always enough left for enjoyment. His “Virgin at the Crib”, 
for example, hides the features of the face in the shadow 
of a large hood. But the vestment that clothes the whole 
body gives the impression of soul and sentiment expressed 
by the model. He has hidden something but revealed the 
essential. 

As Yves says, he doesn’t photograph reality but he 
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doesn’t betray it either. Everything holds true in his 
ingenuous originality. He loves all his work passionately 
and abhors copying and stereotyped models. He doesn’t 
want to copy anyone else and doesn’t want anyone to copy 
him either. He insists it’s important to be an artisan — to 
produce and to create something of beauty. Sow 





Traffic lights... 


(Continued from page 10) 


switching — the despatcher does that for him — he passed 
two trains and met 12 yet hardly had to slow his train. 

With remote-controlled switching and interlocking 
signals a train can pull out of a siding, run along the main 
line and enter another siding in 25 minutes less time than 
if the crew had had to do its own switching. 

Yet for all its modernity, CTC’s family tree contains 
virtually every major advance in signalling of the past 150 
years. Extremely efficient, it represents the ultimate so far 
attained in the art of signalling. 

The business has come a long way since its peach 


basket days. _—| 





What is in our future 2 
(Continued from page 4) 


not become more popular is the unreliability of existing 
bearings and the lack of automatic couplings on freight 
cars. Before full advantage can be taken of the economies 
of automatic train operation or of automatic classification 
yards, it will be necessary to produce a striking improve- 
ment in the reliability of bearings and to provide all freight 
cars with automatic couplings which will couple the 
draught gear and the air hose for the braking system simul- 
taneously and without the need of any human intervention. 

I think that if we were building the railways of Canada 
today, we would just build a few main lines between the 
principal industrial areas. In each of these areas there would 
be a limited network of tracks going only to large industries 
that shipped or received large volumes of goods in carload 
lots. Consignments from al! other industries would be car- 
ried in trailers or containers from the factory to the railway 
yard where they would be loaded on freight cars for ship- 
ment to destination. Delivery at the other end would be 
handled in a similar manner. _—| 





A thought for the thirsty. . . 


(Continued from page 5) 


including the taste and odor of the highly effective chlorine 
sterilizing agent. 

A water reservoir on each car is filled from approved 
municipal water systems through track-side hoses. Since 
the water is momentarily exposed to air and possible 
contamination, sterilizing chlorine tablets are added to the 
tank before filling. Not only does this chlorination assure 
biological purity but oxidizes and thus removes any tastes 
or odors that sometimes are present in city water supplies. 
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Air pressure moves the water from the tank to all 
points of use in the car. For wash basins, toilets and dish 
washing in diners and cafe cars the water is not further 
processed. The chlorine, with its germ killing power, 
remains to keep the system sweet and clean. 

But the water for drinking and cooking passes through 
Everpure purifiers designed both to fine-filter, or polish, 
the water as well as to remove all off-tastes and odors, 
including the taste and odor of the chlorine. All dirt and 
particles in the water as small as four one-millionths of an 
inch in size are filtered out. This results in the brilliantly 
clear water that makes a drink on a train so refreshing. 

And the water makes a perfect base for coffee, tea and 
as a mix for other subtly flavored beverages. The water is 
clear and cold like a mountain stream and is another 
indication of CNR’s determination to bring the utmost 
in comfort, courtesy and service to passengers. _—) 





Murphy writes an order 


(Continued from page 7) 


cards will be replaced by punched card files in the pur- 
chasing and stores accounting center. 

In the machine bureau, master stock balance cards will 
be maintained for each item of maintenance material 
carried in stock, showing the CNR stock number, prize, 
quantity on hand, quantity at which a replenishing order 
must be prepared, re-order quantity and other information. 

After material is ordered from stock, the issue forms 
will be sent to the purchasing and stores accounting center 
for checking and account coding. Key-punch operators in 
the machine bureau will punch and verify an issue card 
for each item. The data key-punched into the issue card 
will include stock number, quantity issued, a number to 
identify the issuing store, a number to identify the requisi- 
tioner and the account code to which the material is to 
be charged. 

Copies of orders to replenish stock, and receiving rec- 
ords, will also be routed to the machine bureau for 
preparation of appropriate cards. 

It will be seen that the punched card has become the 
key to the whole operation, and, this being the case, it 
is of major importance that all data handwritten on the 
various forms be fully legible. The forms are the basic 
material from which the cards are made, and the cards 
are the foundation of all material management reports. 

The various “on-order”, “receipt”, and “issue” cards 
will be merged daily with the stock balance cards to pre- 
pare cards showing the new on-hand balances. Balance 
cards which indicate on-hand balances below the re-order 
point will be separated out, and these cards will be used 
to make up our next shopping list. 

The punched cards representing material issues will be 
priced mechanically, using standard prices with the arith- 
metic done on an electronic calculator. The cards will also 
be used to prepare statements of account distribution, and 
to make up a variety of reports needed by the purchasing, 
stores, accounting and material-using departments. 

A refinement introduced is the inclusion of a set of 
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tables, prepared by the operations research branch of the 
research and development department, which are used 
to set the most economical re-order point and quantity 
for each item in stock. 

The people who have developed the new system expect 
it to function to provide better stores and financial control; 
to improve descriptions and classification of materials; to 
make available better and more timely information for 
management; to bring about the application of operation 
research techniques directed at minimizing the cost of 
inventory investment and management; and to effect 
economies in operation. 

If teamwork, enthusiasm, and the blending of solid 
experience with ultra-modern machinery and methods 
mean a thing, they'll get their wish. Saw 





CNR President 


in new book 


FLAME OF POWER: By Peter C. Newman, 


published by Longmans, Green & Co., 263 pages, 
price $4.95. 


FLAME OF POWER is a collection of biographies of 
11 prominent Canadians, some living and some dead, who 
have had a hand in shaping Canadian history and economy. 
Among the six who are dead, author Peter Newman has 
chosen such financial giants as Sir Herbert Holt, the 
richest Canadian yet, who reaped millions from everything 
from cigarettes to railroads, and the legendary Sir Harry 
Oakes who burrowed a fortune from the earth at Kirkland 
Lake, Ont., and died the victim in one of the most sen- 
sational, and still unsolved, murders of this century. 

The other five men Mr. Newman has sketched still 
influence Canada’s economic destiny: among them the 
world’s top practitioner of airborne geophysics, Dr. Hans 
Lundberg, who adds the growing of gold to his startling 
list of achievements; multi-millionaire horse-owner E. P. 
Taylor, whose commonwealth of companies employs 
80,000 persons; and of special interest to CNR people, 
Donald Gordon, president of Canada’s largest corpora- 
tion and the man who dictated Canada’s economic policies 
during Second World War. 

Like ali the men in Mr. Newman’s book, Donald 
Gordon did not inherit financial greatness. He was born 
in Oldmeldrum, Scotland, the son of the village watch- 
maker who was better known for his verses printed in local 
papers. Arriving in Canada with his parents at 13, Mr. 
Gordon first worked at an assembly job in a Toronto 
plant, sold newspapers, and climbed from chief clerk and 
furnace man in a bank to deputy governor of the Bank of 
Canada at the age of 37, head of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board at 39, and CNR president in 1949. 

In selecting his group of 11 Canadians, Mr. Newman 


explains that the “platoon of business tycoons chosen was 
not picked to encompass all the geographical or industrial 
expressions of Canadian business power.” However, he 
promises that through a biographical approach the book 
presents an examination in depth of the compulsive drives 
for business success that has been a major shaping force 
in Canadian history. 


He falls far short of meeting his promise, and perhaps 
this is because of the very approach he has employed. An 
average of 20 pages is allotted to each man — men whose 
lives are so complex and whose activities so manifold that 
one book is hardly large enough for detailed biographies, 
let alone an analysis and comparison of motives and drives. 

Mr. Newman concludes that “no basic behaviour pat- 
tern exists .. . which will take a businessman to the top.. . 
The results of successful management are obvious, its 
means mysterious.” He finds the 11 men maintained one 
common faith: “they believed that under free enterprise, 
man loses his opportunity for business greatness only 
when he abandons his quest.” 

Most readers could doubtless reach the same conclu- 
sions on their own, and perhaps if Mr. Newman had 
resisted setting down both his purpose and his summing 
up, the book would have come off much better. 

Each biography is an entity in itself, yet most of the 
figures are related to their bookmates in time and enter- 
prise. Had Mr. Newman chosen to weave the men together, 
showing their relationships to each other, he might have 
furthered his “analysis”. Some of his choices were closely 
associated in the same enterprises. For example, Sir James 
Dunn, Lord Strathcona, Sir William Van Horne, Sir 
Herbert Holt, and Lionel Forsyth were all involved with 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation. And Holt, Van 
Horne, and Strathcona were major figures in Canadian 
Pacific Railway. Yet they are presented like patches, with- 
out being sewn to the overall quilt. 

Mr. Newman’s treatment of the early business magnates 
seems to follow a stereotyped pattern. Each one appears 
the most eccentric, the most influential or the most 
tyrannical. Against this pattern, some of the more recent 
figures, and especially those still living, are depicted as 
much kindlier and more likeable human beings. 

In any event, the biographies, if consumed no faster 
than one or two a night, offer entertaining reading, and 
the collection forms an ideal reference book. 

Mr. Newman does some vivid writing in picturing the 
physical characteristics of his subjects. Some examples: 

Holt: “Three inches over six feet, he walked with the 
heavy gait of a tugboat skipper, flexing his knees to 
compensate for the roll of an imagined ship. His face 
resembled nothing so much as a carefully washed and 
smoothly polished potato punctured by pinched garter- 
blue eyes.” 

Oakes: “(He) was a short belligerent barrel of a man. 
He had a nose shaped like a half-empty tooth-paste tube, 
and eyes that appeared to shift in an instant from a man’s 
expression to the motives behind it.” 

Gordon: “The first thing you notice about Donald 
Gordon is his hands. Their movements are never aim- 
less . . . He doesn’t get up from a seat, rather he unfolds 
himself. His walk is the shamble of a bear on the way from 


hibernation.” fv 














Inspecting for surface defects 
To ensure that all wheels meet the 
rigid requirements of the railways, 
every wheel passes through a high- 
powered magnetic crack detection unit. 
This is fitted with black light to permit 
immediate identification of even the 
most minute surface crack. 





Inspecting for internal flaws 
All diesel and heavy-duty wheels are, 
in addition, supersonically tested to 
ensure thot none leaves C.S.W. with 
internal flaws. The operator checks 
reading on oscilloscope, and final in- 
spection is for exact dimensions and 
contours. 
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for C.S.W. 
Wrought Steel Wheels 





Result: - 

PROVEN QUALITY 

PLUS SAFETY AND LONG LIFE 

FOR ALL TYPES OF FREIGHT, PASSENGER 
AND DIESEL WHEELS 


The most up-to-date automation methods make it possible for 
C.S.W. to produce 200,000 wrought steel wheels per year of 
the highest quality. In producing the world-renowned Taylor 
wheels, C.S.W. is able to draw on the century-long manufac- 
turing experience of Taylor Bros. & Company Limited. 


Exacting inspection and automated manufacturing procedures 
at C.S.W. ensure the maximum safety for railway users. In 
today’s fast-moving era, with greater-than-ever train loads 
and speeds, C.S.W. brings a new concept in dependability to 
Canadian railway equipment. 
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Rolling wheels for railway progress 


CANADIAN STEEL WHEEL LIMITED 


1900 DICKSON STREET, MONTREAL 5, CANADA 
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SYSTEM NEWS 





APPOINTMENTS AND 
PROMOTIONS 


E. E. Alcock, assistant supervisor— 
input control, general car accounts, Mont- 
real, has been named acting field co- 
ordinator. 


D. K. Boos has been appointed freight 
traffic representative at Toronto. 


Cyril Brown, supervisor of bus services 
at Oshawa, has been named superintendent 
of bus services at St. Catharines. 


C. E. Dobson, general freight agent at 
Winnipeg, has been named assistant 
freight traffic manager in charge of rates, 
tariffs and divisions at Montreal. 


S. C. Dobson has been named chief 
clerk in the general stores department at 
Moncton. 


R. C. Drummond has been named 
assistant transport economist at Winnipeg. 


E. Engel, passenger, mileage and sta- 
tistics clerk in the general car accounts at 
Montreal, has been named acting assistant 
supervisor—input control. 


John Fox, assistant purchasing agent, 
Montreal, has been named purchasing 
agent at Vancouver. 


G. L. Galloway, superintendent, MP & 
CE, Toronto, has been named assistant 
general superintendent of motive power 
there. 


D. J. Gilmore has been appointed 
chief clerk in the law department at 
Winnipeg. 


G. R. Johnston, manager of merchan- 
dise services at Montreal, has been named 
general freight traffic manager there. 


C. R. Kelly has been named work study 
analyst for the Atlantic Region at Monc- 
ton. 


J. J. Kyle, chief clerk—records and 
input control, general car accounts, Mont- 
real, has been assigned to special duties 
with the data processing department as 
special assistant. 


A. D. Lang, commodity and price an- 
alyst, Montreal, has been named general 
storekeeper, Atlantic Region, Moncton. 


R. J. Liddiard has been named public 
relations officer at London, England, 
with jurisdiction over the United Kingdom, 
Eire and the Continent of Europe. 
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F. Lister, supervisor—input control, 
general car accounts, Montreal, has been 
named acting chief clerk, records and 
input control. 


B. I. Matheson has been named train 
despatcher at Charlottetown. 


E. Maxwell, supervisor of employment, 
Vancouver, has been appointed supervisor 
of employment, at Toronto. 


L. E. McFarland, supervisor of em- 
ployment, Toronto, has been assigned to 
special duties. 


A. R. Miller, chief clerk to the general 
superintendent, CNT, Winnipeg, has been 
named employee relations officer for 
CNT’s Western Region. 


M. J. Nickerson has been named en- 
gineer of construction for the Atlantic 
Region at Moncton. 


W. J. Notley, superintendent of Strat- 
ford shops, has been named superintend- 
ent, MP & CE, Montreal. 


P. F. Padberg, general storekeeper, 
Moncton, has been named general store- 
keeper, Western Region, Winnipeg. 


W. D. Piggott, assistant general super- 
intendent, MP & CE, Toronto, has been 
appointed regional co-ordinator of work 
study. 


E. A. Ryder, general freight traffic man- 
ager at Montreal has been named deputy 
vice president of traffic. 


J. R. Scanlan, general freight agent at 
Winnipeg, has been appointed assistant 
freight traffic manager for the Western 
Region. 


W. A. Skinner, express agent at Gode- 
rich, has been appointed agent at Wood- 
stock, Ont. 


J. M. Smith, storekeeper at Stratford 
shops, has been named storekeeper in 
Moncton general stores. 


F. W. Somerton, assistant chief of trans- 
portation at Montreal, has been named 
assistant to the vice president of operation. 


J. A. Summerton, chief clerk in the 
general stores at Moncton, has been named 
storekeeper at Stratford. 


S. D. H. Thomas, senior methods ana- 
lyst, accounting department Montreal, 
has been named methods supervisor. 


J. M. Turnbull, field co-ordinator, gen- 
eral car accounts, Montreal, has been 
named acting supervisor — input control. 


R. M. Veenis, superintendent MP & CE, 
Montreal, has been named superintendent 
of motive power and car equipment at 
Toronto. 


R. A. Vouriot, chief clerk, fourth dis- 
trict, CNT, Winnipeg, has been named 
chief clerk to the general superintendent 
there. 

R. S. Waddington, mechanical engineer, 
MP & CE, Montreal, has been named 
superintendent of work equipment at 
Toronto. 


J. L. Williams, general foreman of the 
Moncton freight shed, has been named 
inspector of merchandise services for the 
Atlantic Region. 

H. G. Wortman, assistant general freight 
agent (rates), Winnipeg, has been named 
general freight agent. 

Walter Wynne, assistant superintendent 
of work equipment, Toronto, has been 
named superintendent of Stratford shops. 





NEWS BRIEFS 





McGregor rink wins 


M. McGregor’s Trans-Canada Air Lines 
rink captured the Roger Graham trophy 
in the eighth annual Railroaders’ bonspiel 
held in Edmonton by the Canadian Na- 
tional Recreational Association. 


The McGregor rink won the primary 
final from Bill Lawseth of Jasper and was 
presented with the trophy by Ray A. Fisk, 
district engineer of the Alberta district. 


A Northern Alberta Railways rink 
headed by C. Connery took the second 
event in a final with the Paul Lawirko 
rink of Edmonton CNRA. The third event 
went to Len Donaldson of Redwater, 
Alta., over A. Ray of Calgary. 


A record number of 48 rinks was 
entered in the bonspiel. Besides CNR 
rinks, employees of the Northern Alberta 
Railways, Canadian National Telegraphs 
and T.C.A. were eligible for the spiel. 
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Fine safety record 


Maintenance of way employees under 
the jurisdiction of W. H. Pridgen, road- 
master, Dauphin, recorded an exceptional 
safe-working year during 1959. The 85 
men on the 19 sections worked the total 
365 days without recording a single rank- 
ing injury. 

For this fine record, Mr. Pridgen has 
received a letter from J. R. McMillan, 
vice-president of the Western Region, 
congratulating him, the foreman and the 
men. 

D. W. MacCutcheon, regional safety 
supervisor, also wrote that Mr. Pridgen 
had instilled among all his men a safety 
awareness that holds them to the use of 
safe methods and the observance of all the 
basic safety rules while discharging their 
duties. 

Fifteen of these sections have recorded 
more than 2,000 days without a ranking 
injury. Of the remaining four, one has 
well over 1,000 days and the other three 
are working towards 1,000 days. 


Navy League leader 


T. J. Dalton, district passenger agent at 
St. John’s, has been named vice president 
of the Navy League of Canada, New- 
foundland Branch. 


Big year for “Carson” 

The CNR ferry “William Carson” car- 
ried 52,251 passengers between North 
Sydney and Port aux Basques in 1959, 
her first complete year in service. In 
addition, she carried 13,686 vehicles. 

In the last six months of the year, the 
ship carried 4,100 autos to Newfound- 
land, 2,855 of them with Canadian li- 
censes and 1,149 with American plates. 

They came from all provinces, and 
from every state, including Hawaii. 











Officers for 1960 of Vimy (Quebec No. 47) CN Branch, Canadian Legion. From 
left: C. F. Chadwick, executive council; T. P. Johnston, deputy sergeant-at-arms; 
L. A. Fuller, secretary treasurer; K. L. Wooley, secretary, Provincial Command; 
E. C. Kirk, Ist vice president; W. T. Scantlebury, president; R. R. Anderson, 2nd 
vice president; O. F. Thompson, Dominion representative, Provincial Command; 
S. Jackson, 3rd vice president; W. F. Strike and G. E. Stephens, executive council 


A year of work in 1959 without an accident is the record of communications depart- 
ment Gang | at Montreal. Emilien Leduc, foreman of the accident-free gang, holds 
system safety shield presented by Ross Bannerman, system supervisor of 
safety, seated second from left. Picture was made at a Montreal meeting. 


Another important step in CNR'’s coast-to-coast centralized Priory Vote of Thanks of St. John Ambulance Association 
traffic control program was the introduction of CTC on 115 is presented to H. T. Walton, superintendent, London divi- 
miles of line between Boston Bar and Port Mann, in B.C. sion, by W. H. Kyle, right, vice president, Central Region 
Despatcher Bruce Davis mans the console at Kamloops. Looking on is Da J. P. McGuigan, regional medical officer. 
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P. O. Beale honored 

A 50-year pass has been received by 
GTW Conductor P. O. Beale, Port Huron, 
from President Donald Gordon. 


Co-op meet at Moncton 

“Complete understanding, respect and 
co-operation between management and 
labor is essential to the successful growth 
and development of industry today,” said 
D. V. Gonder, vice president and general 
manager, Atlantic Region, addressing the 
30th annual regional meeting of the CNR 
Union Management Co-operative Move- 
ment, maintenance of way section. 


“The high standard of maintenance 
work on the Atlantic Region of the railway 
is ample proof of the outstanding spirit of 
co-operation that exists between labor and 
management,” Mr. Gonder said. “I am 
proud and thankful to say that this work, 
much of it carried out under severe 
weather conditions, is as good as that 
found on any other portion of the system, 
or any other railroad.” 


H. J. Hennessey, Charlottetown, vice- 


Thirtieth annual regional meeting at Moncton of Union-Management Co-operative 
Committee. From left: R. A. Oakes, assistant general chairman, B. M. W. E.; D. 
V. Gonder, Regional VP and GM; R. P. Puddester, chief engineer; H. J. Hennessey, 
vice chairman, B. of M. W.; and D. A. Slack, maintenance of way engineer. 


Eight Charlottetown employees are presented with St. John Ambulance awards 
for first aid work by Superintendent G. R. Greenough. Seated from left: R. E. 
Cunningham, regional supervisor, first aid; Donald Cameron; Robert MacDonald; 
William Mingo and Mr. Greenough. Standing: John Costello, Harry MacInnis, Wil- 
liam Nearing, Sheldon Jay, Russell Mofrison and Car Foreman Robert Coleman. 
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chairman of the Brotherhood of Mainte- 
nance of Way Employees, represented 
J. E. Roy, Ottawa, the general chairman 
of the organization, who was unable to 
attend the meeting. 

The meeting was held in the office of 
R. P. Puddester, regional chief engineer, 
who presided. 


Horticultural meeting 


K. Noordof of Stratford was re-elected 
president of the CNR Horticultural Socie- 
ty at the group’s annual meeting. 

Walter W. Wynne, new shops super- 
intendent, was elected honorary president 
of the society and J. S. McGuire, general 
shops foreman, was re-elected honorary 
vice-president. 

Other officers re-elected for the 1960 
term were C. R. Heidemar, O. F. King, 
and J. C. Heideman; committee chairmen 
re-elected were C. D. Heideman, S. H. 
King, E. Eickmeier and J. Peck; and 
members of the executive committee re- 
elected were J. Peck, G. Lee, E. Moore, 
D. Rose, N. H. Kahl, W. Mitchell, E. J. 
Ellicott, S. H. King, O. F. King and E. 
Eickmeier. 


Buses transferred 

The Canadian National Transportation 
Company's Oshawa city bus service has 
been transferred to the ownership of the 
Public Utilities Commission of Oshawa. 

The ceremony of transfer marked the 
end of 20 years of CNR participation in 
the Oshawa service. 

At the ceremony the charter for the 
bus system was handed to His Worship 
Mayor Lyman A. Gifford by L. J. Hen- 
derson, general manager, road transport 
department. 

Mayor Gifford, in turn, handed the 
charter to William Boddy, chairman of 
the PUC. 

On behalf of the PUC, Commissioner 
E. F. Armstrong presented Mayor Gifford 
with the first strip of bus tickets issued 
by the city. 


Pro football executive 

E. B. (Ned) Wiginton, passenger traffic 
representative at Vancouver, has been 
appointed to his sixth term as secretary 
of the British Columbia Lions Football 
Club. 

Mr. Wiginton, a charter member of 
the club’s executive, played a leading role 
in the inauguration of the Lions in 1952. 

A former well-known football referee 
and coach, Mr. Wiginton is also an expert 
curler. 
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Everett 


Wilson, buffer and plater, 
shines up the fancy brass railings on 
the rear platform of luxury private 
car being rebuilt at Moncton shops. 


New life for famous car 

Another link in the chain which has 
bound so closely the historical relations 
of Atlantic Canada to those of the New 
England States is being forged in the 
CNR’s Moncton shops. 

The link is in the form of a palatial 
69-year-old railway business car, that has 
carried such notables as Presidents Calvin 
Coolidge and Theodore Roosevelt, and 
Admiral Dewey, among others. 

Nova Scotia Pulp Limited, the com- 
pany constructing a $40,000,000 chem- 
ical pulp mill in northern Nova Scotia, 
recently bought the car from the Rutland 
Railroad for use as on-the-site accom- 
modation for top company officials and 
engineering consultants working on the 
giant project. 

At Moncton the car is being refurbished 
and tested before taking up its new role 
at Point Tupper, where the 150-acre site 
of the new mill has been graded in prep- 
aration for the start of construction in 
the spring. 

It was in this car that Calvin Coolidge 
journeyed from Plymouth, Vt., to Wash- 
ington for his inauguration as president 
of the United States, after being sworn 
into office by his father on the morning 
of Aug. 3, 1923. 

An interesting sidelight to this event 
in the life of the car is that Joe Fountain, 
present CNR public relations manager at 
New York, was the only newspaperman 
present at the swearing-in of President 
Coolidge. Mr. Fountain was with As- 
sociated Press at the time and his story 
scored a world-wide “beat.” 

The Rutland Railway put the car up 
for sale, and the pulp mill people saw in 
it a solution for one of their transporta- 
tion problems, so they bought it. 

Records show the car was originally 
built for a Dr. Webb in June 1891, by the 
Pullman Coach Company of Buffalo, 
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N.Y., at a cost of $10,827.61. Called 
“Pilgrim” the car is believed to have been 
used by the doctor to make hunting, and 
other private trips, across the country. 

As a reminder of the days in which it 
was built, the interior of the car is finished 
in oak panels many of which are carved. 
Metal scroll work and leaded colored glass 
also decorate the interior while the old 
fashioned brass beds can be found in the 
four staterooms. 

Now named Ethan Allen, after the 
leader of Vermont's famous Green Moun- 
tain Boys of the Revolutionary period, the 
car was purchased by the Rutland Rail- 
road on Oct. 12, 1915, and has been used 
by the railway as the “President's Car,” 
since that time. 

Well preserved, the antique car prom- 
ises to fulfill its important role as “head- 
quarters” for one of the largest Maritime 
industrial developments in recent years, 
and some day may bridge a gap in rail- 
roading history. 


Lifesavers 

Two Moncton cartage service employees 
have been credited with preventing serious 
injury and possibly loss of life, to four 
women and a man, in a fire that razed a 
business block of the city and resulted in 
one death. 

Eddie Ahern and Stanley King were 
travelling through the business section of 
the city in a CNR “Piggyback” truck 
trailer, when they saw smoke pouring 
from the roof of a building. 

Stopping their vehicle the men saw that 
four women and a man had scrambled 
from a second-storey window onto a ledge. 





Eddie Ahern, left, and Stanley King, 
who thought and acted quickly to save 
five people from a fire in Moncton. 


Yelling to the frantic women not to jump, 
Mr. Ahern manceuvered his truck into 
position while Mr. King grabbed a ladder 
from an electric service truck parked 
nearby. 

While the man prevented the women 
from jumping from their perch to the 
pavement below, the two cartage em- 
ployees erected the ladder on the roof of 
their truck, permitting the victims to 
descend, minutes before flames began 
pouring from windows they had used w 
escape. 


Deputy reeve 

Murray Williams, supervisory agent at 
Collingwood, Ont., has been elected 
deputy reeve of that town. 
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Fifty-year pass 

A special pass, in recognition of his 
having entered his second half-century 
with the company has been sent to Emile 
Vidal, brass finisher in the car shops at 
Montreal by President Donald Gordon. 


Went now — paid later 

Old-time song books contain their share 
of ballads about the hoboes who “rode 
the rods” on the railroads, a mode of 
travel now largely supplanted by hitch- 
hiking, but every once in a while there 
comes along a throwback to the old days. 

Tabby, a native of Woodstock, Ont., is 
the hero of one such story. 

Tabby, a handsome orange-colored 
feline, is on the payroll as official ware- 
house cat at the James B. Cullen place in 
Woodstock. He does a good job keeping 
the local mice in line, and is generally 
admired by his fellow workers. 

One day in December, just after a CNR 
boxcar had been loaded with flour and 
sent on its way, someone noticed that 
Tabby was missing, and someone else 
remembered seeing him hanging around 
the car while it was being loaded. 

Two and two were put together, and 
Tabby’s friends concluded that he was 
on his way to Saint John with that load 
of export flour. 

A hurry-up phone call was made to 
CNR Agent J. D. Corkery at Saint John, 
the sealed car was opened and with a 
heartfelt meow Tabby jumped out, fam- 
ished but with all nine lives intact after 
his 1,200-mile train ride. 

The Saint John S.P.C.A. took care of 
Tabby’s entertainment over the New Year 
holiday, and within a few days he was 


~ hal s 


Getting plush treatment from CN Express men on trip 
to Woodstock, Tabby, the peregrinating pussy-cat, pre- 
pares to tuck into snack prepared by Ed Elliott at Moncton. 
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on his way back to Woodstock, not as a 
freeloader on a freight train, but as a 
customer in'a CN Express car. 

No charge was made for Tabby’s trip 
to Saint John. 

It's tough enough figuring out ordinary 
freight rates without bedevilling the traffic 
department for rates on mixed carloads of 
flour and cats. 


Fastest Canadians ? 

Proud father of two of the most prom- 
ising sprinters in Canadian athletic history 
is CN Porter Harry Jerome of Vancouver. 
His son Harry Jr., 19, and daughter 
Valerie, 15, are both strong contenders 


Harry Jerome with his fleet youngsters 
Valerie and Harry Jr. The big trophy 
was presented to young Harry by the 
Vancouver Chamber of Commerce 
as the year's best junior athiete. 


Toronto, 


and H. H. Marquis, 


for places on the Canadian team at the 
Olympic Games in Rome this summer. 

Both youngsters represented Canada in 
the 1959 Pan American Games. In their 
first effort against top competition they 
turned in a showing experts called phe- 
nomenal. 

Harry clocked 9.5 seconds for the 100- 
yard dash, fastest ever by a Canadian, and 
Valerie set a sizzling 7.3 seconds for the 
60 meter course. Both missed setting 
world records by tenths of seconds. 

For many sportsmen Harry's perform- 
ance brought back memories of Vancou- 
ver’s great Percy Williams whose flashing 
legs carried Canada to two gold medals 
in the 1928 Olympics in Amsterdam. 

Last year Harry snipped one-tenth of a 
second from Percy's 31-year 220 yard dash 
record of 22 seconds. 

A life-long sports enthusiast, Harry's 
father saw both William’s 1928 victory 
and last year’s race when Harry finally 
upset the record. 

“I never thought that Percy's great 
showing that afternoon would some day 
be beaten by my son,” he said. “I only 
hope Harry follows Percy's lead if he gets 
to Rome this year.” 


L. S. Bell honored 


L. S. Bell, car foreman at Transcona, 
has been presented with a Priory Vote 
of Thanks of the St. John Ambulance As- 
sociation. The presentation was made by 
O. E. Berringer, general manager, West- 
ern Region. 

The award to Mr. Bell was made in 
recognition of his work in first aid train- 
ing while he was car foreman at Nutana. 


Inspecting new cable pressurizing equipment at Moncton 
CN Telegraphs are J. D. Chase, engineering department, 


CNT superintendent. 
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ROLL OF HONOR 





NAME 


Allison, J. 
Antile, J. A. 
Argue, K. H. 


Bagnall, R. G. 
Baillie, J. 
Beck, H. 
Bertrand, J. E. 
Bissonnette, J. A. 
Bouvier, J. R. 

we, A. 
Bowden, M 
Brown, G. W. 
Bryan, G. H. 


Byatt, R. 
Campbell, C.J. 
Campbell, C. 
Caron, J. A. 
Childs, 

Cc noah, Ww. 
Clark, G. L. 


Clarke, E. W. E. 
Coffman, R. 5. 
Colantuono, S$. 
Coombe, K 
Cronin, W. 
Dath, J. H. 
Davidson, A. R. 
Davidson, J. 
Dean, A. 5. 
Donnelly, J. C. 


Egan, J. M. 


Fearnside, E. C. 
Fox, J. 
Franchuk, J. 
Fraser, D. R. 
Frevel, H. H. 


Gale, E. C. 
Graham, A. H. 
Grasky, J 
Grimes, F. 
Harrison, W. 
Hassam, RK. B. 
Haydon, W. H. 
Henderson, RK. N. 
Henley, P. F. 
Herbert, F. L. 
Hlipka, A 
Holt, C. F. 
Hopkins, W. H. 
Howell, W. P. 
Hubbard, H. 
Humpage, R. 


Hutchison, Miss M. 


Hutton, C. H. 
Hiynes, A. L. 


Innes, G. M. 


Jacobs, 5. 
Janew ski, P. 
Jubinville, J. R. 


Kearsey, A. 
Keel, A. C. 
Kettles, D. R. 
King, 0. F. 
Koczut, J. 
Kujanpaa, V. 


Lagace, J. F. 
Lamarche, C. 4 
Langevin, J. T. H. 
Langford, R. 7. 
Lapointe, A. J. H. 
Latchford, Mrs. G. 
Lavallee, J. A. *, 
Lavigueur, J. A. 
pa moa F. X. 
Leclair, A. 
poet G. D. 
Leduc, F 

Lee, M. J. 
Leeman, - son 
Leger, J. 

Leitkie, «. é 


——,. ¥. P. 
MeQuarrie, E. N. 
Meters, Miss C. 
Meunier, A. A. 
Miles, P. E. 
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OCCUPATION 


Sheetmetal Worker 
Carman 
Messenger 


Roadmaster 
Carman 

Yard Foreman 
Machinist 

Carman 

Crossing Watchman 
Crossing Watchman 
Clerk 

Machinist 

Asst. Roadmaster 
Machinist Helper 


List of Veterans in whose favor pensions have been approved 


Chairm. Can. Pass. Aen. Montreal 


Machinise 

Laborer 

Locomotive Engineer 
Sectionman 
Agent 
Clerk 

City Pass. 
Cl. Laborer 
Agent-Operator 
Conductor 


Agent 


Carman Helper 
Carman 
Trucker 
Storekeeper 
Yard Foreman 


Locomotive Engineer 


Yard Foreman 
Carman Helper 
Locomotive “ngineer 
Lineman 

Operator 


Carman 

Locomotive Engineer 
Sectionman 

Electrical Foreman 


Freight Checker 
Clerk & Cashier 
Freight Foreman 
Clerk 
Operator 
Pipefitter 

. H. Carman Helper 
General Agent 
Carman 
Sr. Material Inspector 
Combination Operator 
Boilermaker 
Cler 
Machinist 
Locomotive Foreman 


Section Foreman 


Agent Supervisor 
Carman 
Scaleman 


Oiler 
Cashier 
Y ardmaster 
Pipefitter 
Machinist Helper 
Carpenter 


Express 


Marine 


Brakeman 
Sectionman 

Carman 

Section Foreman 
Asst. Baggage Agent 
Cashier — Hotel 
Morse Operator 
Carman 

Conductor 

Carman 

Carman 

Climber 

Laborer 

Locomotive Engineer 
Train Messenger 
Operator 

Morse Operator 

Cl. Laborer 


Shift Engineer— Hotel 
Secretary 

Westbound Agent 
Boilermaker 

Carman 

Clerk 

Crossing Watchman 
Clerk 


Agent 
Maid— Hotel 
Agent—Operator 


Morse Operator 


YEARS 

LOCATION SERVICE 
Straftord 32 
St. John’s 39 
Pacifie Div. 39 
The Pas 35 
Montreal 35 
Montreal 39 
Moutreal 4i 
Montreal 30 
Montreal 31 
Lindsay 38 
Montreal 33 
Stratford 33 
Dorion Sub. Ww 
Stratford 37 

47 
Stratford 45 
Limoilou 23 
Dauphin 22 
Atikokan 38 
Saginaw 46 
Montreal 40 
Detroit 40 
Hamilton 41 
Howley 4i 
Portage -BrandonDiv .40 
Toronto 36 
North Battleford 37 
Hamilton 35 
London 39 
Toronto 43 
Sarnia 33 
Toronto Trmls. 28 
Montreal 36 
Calder 29 
Victoria 36 
Strathcona 40 
Vancouver 38 
Palmerston Mu“ 
Neepawa 25 
Vancouver 49 
Hamilton 30 
Montreal Wharf 46 
Hamilton “4 
New Glasgow 35 
Halifax 4i 
Torento wo 
Transcona 7 
Kansas City 35 
Calder 36 
Montreal 49 
Terento 28 
Transcona 39 
Montreal 42 
Montreal 41 
Clarenville 45 
Low bush 32 
St. John’s at 
Calgary 40 
Montreal 46 
Newfoundland Serv. 24 
Winnipeg “ 
Ottawa 17 
Stratford 40 
Fort Rouge 39 
Hornepay ne 33 
Quebec District 19 
Senneterre 34 
Montreal 46 
Parkhill 35 
Montreal 40 
Ottawa 18 
Montreal 42 
Tureot 44 
Campbellton 46 
Montreal 38 
Hornepayne 17 
Montreal District 19 
Capreol 35 
Belleville 45 
Atlantic Div. 41 
Winnipeg 38 
Edmonton 36 
Nutana 24 
Halifax 29 
Montreal 36 
Chicago 28 
London 38 
Mimico 33 
Montreal 49 
Vancouver 16 
Belleville 39 
Wainwright 33 
Edmonton 40 
Morinville 40 
Edmonton 42 


NAME 
Mitchoff, D. 
Morrissey, T. F. 


Neill, G. 
Newland, J. 


Opeta, 5. 


Orchard, F. J. A. 


Panke, J. 
Parastiuk, J. 
Pinard, J. O. W. 
Ploughman, H. 
Plumley, W. GC. 
Poirier, A. 
Poisson, J. L. 
Polischuk, D. 
Pond, C. EB. 
Preston, J. W. 


Redshaw, J. E. 
Restino, N. 


Stefanyshyn, A 
tickles, I. 

Stone, G. A. 

Sumsion, H. M. 


Tapp, J. D. 
Tapping, R. 5. 


Thernstrom, A. G. 


Thibault, J. L. 
Thervaldson, H. 
Todd, J. G. 
Tubaro, A 
Turner, E. C. 


Vignault, J. A. A. 
Vilooki A. 


Ward, A. W. 
Warren, KR. G. 
Watson, W. E. 


Wheaton, C. B. 
White, D. 
Whitney, R. W. 
Wileox, W. 5. 
Withelm, C. G. 


Williamson, Miss L. 


Yuill, R. J. 


OCCUPATION 


Section Foreman 
Scaleman 


Carman 
Section Foreman 


Laborer 
Asst. Terml. Agent 


Cook & Pantryman 
Cl. Laborer 
Sectionman 

Car Cleaner 
Boilermaker 
Ashpitman 
Sectionman 
Boilermaker 
Laborer 

L.H. Car Cleaner 
Electrician 
Sectionman 
Hostler 
Conductor 
General Agent 


Frt. Carman 
Machinist 
Section Foreman 
Conductor 
Freight Ageut 
Chef 

Laborer 
Brakeman 

Agent —Operator 
Asst. Manager 


Sectionman 

Yard Foreman 
Superintendent 
Carman 

Clerk 

Brakeman 

Section Foreman 
Messenger — Express 
Machinist 
Sectionman 
Machinist 

Section Foreman 
Mer. & Treasurer— 


Hotel 


Public Markets Lied. 


Conductor 
Conductor 
Conductor 
Despatcher 
Machinist 
Cashier — Express 
Carpenter 


Employees Retired Under the Provident Fund Act 


Bateman, T. McK. 


Bourque, J. D. 


Campbell, D. 
Carrier, M. J 
Cuthbertson, 


Dionne, J. 


Fillmore, F. P. 
Fournier, J. F. 


» Boe 
Jj. W. 
Desbiens, J. mf 


Chief Clerk 

Coach Carpenter 
Locomotive Engineer 
Conductor 
Locomotive Engineer 
Classified Laborer 
Agent -Operator 
Yardman 

Semor Clerk 


Girouard, Marie Elda Clerk 


Grant, H. 
Hamel, J. H. 5. 
Joncas, J. F. X. 
Lafond, J. N. 
Lamb, K. B. 
Lavoie, J. A. L. 
Long, H. C. 
Ugndle eB. 
Mitchell, H. H. 
Myles, J. R. 


Newman, A. E. 


Yard Agent 
Despatcher 
Baggageman 


Machinist 
Morse Operator 
Agent 


k 
Swing Chief Operator 
Conductor 


Coach Carpenter 
Conductor 


Conductor 


Pelletier, Mrs. M. A. Research Assistant 


Rechon, L. J. 
St. Cyr, W 
Sevtt, A. E. 
Suthern, F. 5. 


Section Foreman 
Sectionman 

Rel. Section Foreman 
Clerk 


Thompson, J.C. J.M. Agent 


Trites, A. G. 


Asst. Section Foreman 


YEARS 
LOCATION SERVICE 
Ardberg 37 
Kegina 41 
Edmonton 29 
Clearwater 32 
Hamilton 32 
Winnipeg “A 
Montreal 16 
Winnipeg 35 
St. Bruno 29 
Clarenville 26 
Montreal 39 
Lac Edouard 41 
Victoriaville 33 
Turcot 41 
Edmundston Div. 23 
Toronto 39 
Toronto 23 
Hamilton 38 
Fort Erie 36 
Laurentian Div. 28 
St. Louis 39 
Montreal 26 
Montreal 18 
Prince Albert 44 
Kamloops Div. 25 
Brandon 47 
St. John's 45 
Toronto 24 
London Div. 30 
Gravelbourg 38 
Edmonton 38 
South Brook 30 
Toronto Termls. 39 
Battle Creek 49 
Chauvigny 16 
Winnipeg 41 
Hamilton 36 
Toronto 31 
Pacific Div. 43 
Montreal “a 
Foster 24 
Richmond 42 
Lindsay 40 
St. Boniface 35 
Edmonton Div. 25 
Bona Vista 33 
Lindsay “ 
Bishop's Falle 38 
Stratford 32 
Bathurst 16 
Toronto 31 
Halifax 46 
Moncton 42 
Sydney 45 
Levis 24 
Moncton 42 
Riviére du Loup 35 
Ste. Helene 43 
Truro 26 
Edmundston 40 
Moncton 43 
North Sydney 29 
Levis 39 
Laurentian Division 33 
Riviére du Loup 37 
Moncton 42 
Charny 46 
Seuth Devon 28 
Moncton 43 
Charlottetown 29 
Halifax 43 
Campbellton 23 
North Sydney 7 
Montreal 42 
St. Augustin 43 
Taschereau 36 
Centreville 8/D 40 
Moncton aA“ 
Levis 43 
Moncton 36 
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AT THE END OF THE RUN 





Heads Vancouver Vets 

New president of the Vancouver branch, 
CNR Veterans Association, is R. A. “Bob” 
Craven. 


Other officers elected at the branch's 
annual meeting were T. R. Mason, vice- 
president, and Richard Pine, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Elected to the executive of the Ladies 
Auxiliary were Mrs. Ruby Middlehurst, 
president; Mrs. Ethel Denny, vice pres- 
ident; Mrs. Kathleen Pierce, secretary; 
and Mrs. Leah Stafford, treasurer. 

One of the high spots of 1959 for the 
thriving Vancouver CNRVA branch was 
the Christmas party attended by more 
than 250 pensioners and their ladies. 


M. of W. men end service 

Three road department employees on 
the Alberta district have retired to close 
out their railroading careers. 

Demeter Chrabco and Frank Brunner, 
section foremen, and Zenko Yacyna, 
sectionman, were presented with wallets 
by J. J. Swiderski, section foreman at 
Glendon, on behalf of their friends. The 
wives of the veteran railmen were given 
flowers. 

Mr. Chrabco started in 1912, as section- 
man at Jasper. He was promoted to relief 
foreman in 1913, and was named fore- 
man at Embarras in 1917. He retired at 
Glendon. 


Mr. Brunner started at Sturges, Sask., 
in 1931 and was made foreman at Landis 
in 1952, serving since then at various 
points and retiring at Edmonton. 

Mr. Yacyna entered the service as 
sectionman at Elk Point, and worked at 
a number of stations before returning to 
Elk Point, where he retired. 


Stratford pensioners 

Election of officers of the Stratford 
CNR Pensioners Association resulted in 
James Millar being named president. 

Also elected for the 1960 term were 
Kenneth Towns, vice president; William 
Hodges, secretary; Joseph Peck, treasur- 
er; and Harry Wigglesworth, chairman of 
the birthday and membership committee. 

The meeting was addressed by Strat- 
ford’s Fire Chief Joseph Tarr. 


ELMER SMITH 

Locomotive engineer Elmer Smith of 
Sarnia has retired after more than 33 
years’ service with the company. He 
started in 1926 as a fireman and was 
classed as an engineer in 1947. 
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Fellow railroaders honor Maynard Metcalf, retiring vice president. From left: Presi- 
dent Donald Gordon; retired President R. C. Vaughan; Mr. Metcalf; retired Vice 
President W. H. Hobbs; Vice President E. A. Bromley; Vice President S. F. Dingle. 


MAYNARD METCALF 

The retirement of Maynard Metcalf, 
vice president of traffic, has closed the 
career of one of the railroad world’s top 
traffic men. 

Mr. Metcalf started with the Canadian 
Northern at Toronto when he was 14, 
and worked his way up from that $15 a 
month job to become head of the com- 
pany’s traffic department in 1954. 

For his contribution in the role played 
by the CNR during the Second World 
War, Mr. Metcalf was created a Com- 
mander of the Order of the British 
Empire. 

He found time from his demanding 
railway duties to serve as alderman for 


Town of Mount Royal for four years, and 
was mayor of that community from 1941 
to 1945. He was a director of the Cana- 
dian Chamber of Commerce for five years 
and has been associated with a number of 
youth and welfare organizations. 


Mr. Metcalf is on the executive of the 
National Freight Traffic Association, and 
in Montreal belongs to the Engineer's 
Club, the St. James’ Club and is a direc- 
tor of the Chartered Trust Company. 


His fellow officers held a reception to 
mark his retirement, and, at his request, 
arranged to divert the collection made for 
a farewell gift to a scholarship for deserv- 
ing students at Sir George Williams Uni- 
versity in Montreal. 


“C. C.” to his friends and patrons of CNR parlor cars, Christopher C. Jones has 
retired after 34 years. When he brought in his last train he was met and congratu- 
lated by S. Hibner, superintendent, SD & PC department; Mrs. Jones; R. L. David- 
son, porter instructor, Montreal; and M. Grayson, porter instructor, Toronto. 


KEEPING TRACK 





Fellow officers honor Roy Coffman, center, on his retire- 
ment as city passenger agent at Detroit. Photo shows Mr. 
Coffman receiving his 44-year service button from John L 
Bickley, passenger traffic manager, United States lines, 
right, as J. B. Thorpe, general agent, Detroit, looks on. 


Albert C. Keel, left, cashier in the local freight department 
at Winnipeg, is seen receiving a wallet, the parting gift of 
his railroading friends and associates, from A. M. Walker. 
local freight agent, on his retirement after 44 years with 
the company. Mr. Keel started as an operator in 1916 


Bill Lingard—Photo Features 
Conductor William Tannahill’s last trip was one he'll re- 
member for a long time. He had as a passenger Prime 
Minister John Diefenbaker, shown with Mr. and Mrs. 
Tannahill. Mr. Tannahill entered service at Ottawa in 1913. 


March, 1960 


“Pat” Long ends his railroading days at South Devon and 
accepts gift of his work mates. From left: Mr. Long; F. 
Hawkes, locomotive foreman; E. McSorley, CBRT & GW. 
Mr. Long, a stores issuer, received presents from the 
brotherhood and from the Employees Benefit Association 


Joseph Henri Leger begins his retirement after serving the 
stores department at Moncton for 37 years. He is shown at 
right being congratulated by P. F. Padberg, general store- 
keeper. Joseph Arsenault, storeman, center, presented 
Mr. Leger with a gift on behalf of his fellow employees. 


Engineer H. Vernon Crossman, of Moncton, had 50 years 
of railroading when he made his last run. Congratulating 
him is D. V. Gonder, VP & GM. At left, Superintendent 
H. C. Gunn and at right Master Mechanic E. H. Sterling. 
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A. G. THERNSTROM 

A testimonial dinner at Battle Creek 
marked the retirement of A. G. Thern- 
strom, superintendent of the GTW’s 
Chicago division, after half a century 
with the company. 

Mr. Thernstrom received a purse, the 
gift of his associates, as well as a 50-year 
pass and service button. The presentations 
were made by F. A. Gaffney, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, and H. A. 
Sanders, general superintendent of trans- 
portation. 

Mayor Raymond M. Turner of Battle 
Creek acclaimed the guest of honor as a 
“fine citizen who has contributed much 
to our city.” 


WILLIAM LEITKE 

William C. Leitke, morse operator at 
Winnipeg, has tapped out his last message 
and retired after 39 years with CNT. 

To mark his retirement, he received a 
purse from his fellow employees at a 
reception in his honor, the presentation 
being made by L. F. Sechman, morse 
traffic supervisor. 

Mr. Leitke helped in the formation in 
1931 of the CN Telegraphs employees 
sick benefit fund; he is one of the founders 
of the Commercial Telegraphers Credit 
Union and is a member of their board of 
directors; he is district secretary of the 
Commercial Telegraphers Union and has 
served as member and chairman of the 
Norwood school board. 


MYTRO MUZYCHKA 

Mytro Muzychka was presented with a 
wallet and a pen and pencil set by mem- 
bers of Lodge 196, B.M.W.E., at a recep- 
tion marking his retirement at Kenville, 
Man., after 45 years with the company. 
Flowers were given to Mrs. Muzychka. 

Led by M. Lukey, roadmaster, a large 
group of Mr. Muzychka’s associates gath- 
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A. G. Thernstrom, center; retiring superintendent of the 
Chicago division, accepts a 50-year pass from H. A. Sanders, 
right, general superintendent of transportation. At left is 
F. A. Gaffney, GTW vice president and general manager. 





ered to congratulate him and wish him a 
happy retirement. 


WASYL KRYWKO 

Wasy! Krywko, sectionman at Edmon- 
ton, has retired after 34 years’ service with 
the company. 

Born in the Ukraine, Mr. Krywko 
joined the CNR in 1926 as a sectionman 
at Bruderheim, Alta. He worked at various 
points on the Edmonton division before 
moving to Edmonton in 1938, where he 
served until his retirement. 


R. A. JOHNSTON 

Associates of R. A. Johnston, assistant 
engineer in the maintenance of way de- 
partment at Winnipeg, honored him on his 
retirement, when they presented him with 
a set of power tools. The presentation was 
made by Ben Chappell, chief engineer, 
Western Region. 

Born at Halifax, Mr. Johnston joined 
the CNR in 1920 as a draughtsman at 
Winnipeg. He was promoted to resident 
engineer at Holden in 1929, and to as- 
sistant engineer at Winnipeg in 1938. 

Since 1945, he has also served as secre- 
tary for the Western Region Union-Man- 
agement Co-operative Committee, M. of 
W. section. 


ALEXANDER BONNER 

Fifty friends and relatives gathered at 
the Macdonald Hotel in Edmonton to 
honor Alexander Bonner, general foreman 
of the diesel shops at Calder, on his retire- 


. ment after 41 years of railroading. 


G. R. Graham, general superintendent, 
Alberta district, presented Mr. Bonner 
with a purse, the parting gift of his 
associates. 

Mr. Bonner started as an apprentice at 
Edmonton in 1916. He left the railway in 
1918, returning as a machinist at Kamsack 
in 1921. Promoted to night foreman at 





Conductor W. H. Somers ends 44 years of railroading. 
Greeting him at Moncton were, from left: H. C. Gunn, 
superintendent, Northumberland division; J. L. Teed, assist- 
ant superintendent; and Fred Jessulate, train baggageman. 


Hudson Bay Junction in 1940, he became 
locomotive foreman at Swan River in 
1945, and served at Dauphin, Neebing 
and Nutana before being named general 
foreman at Calder in 1956. 


CEDRIC CAMPBELL 

Cedric J. Campbell, chairman of the 
Canadian Passenger Association since 
1954, has retired at Montreal. 

Prior to his identification with the as- 
sociation, Mr. Campbell had a long career 
with CNR. 

Starting as a clerk in the passenger 
traffic department at Moncton in 1912, he 
was appointed assistant chief clerk in the 
ticket bureau at Montreal in 1941. In 1947 
he was transferred to the Passenger Asso- 
ciation as vice chairman. 


FRED HOLT 

Fred T. Holt, chief steward at the Hotel 
Vancouver, has retired after 37 years’ 
service with CN Hotels. 

Born at Winnipeg, Mr. Holt joined the 
company there in 1922 as a storekeeper, 
and has since served as steward or chief 
steward at most of the System hotels. 

During the first World War he served 
overseas with the Canadian Army from 
1914-1919. 

Manager Marc Burns presented Mr. 
Holt with a well-filled wallet, on behalf 
of Hotel Vancouver staff. 


White Rock vets meet 

W. A. L. Armstrong has been re- 
elected president of the White Rock, B.C.., 
branch of the CNR Veterans Association 

Also re-appointed, at the branch’s an- 
nual meeting, were K. McNair, vice-pres- 
ident, and L. R. Miniely, secretary. F. 
Bartholomew was elected treasurer. 

President Armstrong reported that the 
branch had a membership of 113 and was 
in a healthy financial position. 


KEEPING TRACK 











HALDOR THORVALDSON 

A cheque, the parting gift of his fellow 
employees, was presented to Haldor 
Thorvaldson on his retirement as car 
equipment clerk at Winnipeg, The pre- 
sentation was made by Harry Taylor, 
general superintendent, M.P. & C.E. 

Mr. Thorvaldson was born at Brandon, 
and joined the company as a clerk in the 
freight traffic department in 1918. He 
transferred to the motive power depart- 
ment at Transcona later that year, and 
spent his entire career in the Winnipeg 
area. 


ARCHIE THOMPSON 

Archie Thompson, locomotive engi- 
neer, Sarnia, has retired after 42 years of 
service. 

Mr. Thompson joined the company in 
1917, and in 1925 he became an engineer. 


WILLIAM MURPHY 

William Murphy of Georgetown, P.E.L., 
who retired after 36 years service, was 
honored by fellow employees with a 
presentation. 


THOMAS CLEARY 

A railroad career in Newfoundland that 
lasted for half a century has closed with 
the retirement of Thomas J. Cleary, as- 
sistant superintendent of the line. 

CNR and union officers, together with 
staff members, presented Mr. Cleary with 
a purse and a travelling case at a cere- 
mony at Bishop's Falls. 

Born at Spaniard’s Bay, Nfid., Mr. 
Cleary entered the Reid Newfoundland 
Company as telegraph operator in 1910. 
He advanced through various positions 
to become train despatcher at St. John’s 
in 1917. He was transferred to Bishop's 
Falls as chief despatcher in 1929, and 


after Confederation was named assistant 
superintendent of the line. 





ale. 


March, 1960 


T. J. Cleary, assistant superintendent of the line, Newfound- 
land district, is congratulated by C. 1. Merner, superintend- 
ent, at a ceremony at Bishop's Fails, when Mr. Cleary’s 
friends honored him as he ended 50 years of railroading. 





Cliff Buckman—Photo Features 
Edwin Risto hangs up his uniform cap 
for the last time to close out 40 years 
with CNR at Ottawa. He started as a 
trucker, and served as constable and 
storeman before becoming ticket ex- 


aminer at Union Station in 1954. 


WILLIAM SPENCER 
JOHN WALKER 

The retirements at Saskatoon of Wil- 
liam H. Spencer, fire prevention inspector, 
and John Walker, business car steward, 
were marked by their associates as a 
gathering in the CNRA hall there. 

They were presented with purses on 
behalf of fellow employees, Mr. Spencer 
receiving his from A. L. Robertson, divi- 
sion engineer, Saskatoon; and Mr. Walker 
from A. F. Berry, acting general super- 
intendent, Saskatchewan district. Mrs. 
Spencer and Mrs. Walker were the recip- 
ients of jewelry sets presented to them by 
Mrs. R. M. Bailey, wife of district engi- 
neer, R. M. Bailey and Mrs. A. F. Berry 
respectively. 








Born in England, Mr. Spencer joined 
the CNR in 1928 as a rodman in the 
operating department at Regina. Ten 
years later he became an instrumentman, 
advancing to draftsman in 1941. He was 
transferred in this capacity in 1944 to 
Saskatoon where he was named fire 
prevention inspector for the Saskatchewan 
district in 1951. 

Mr. Walker is a native of Scotland and 
started his CNR career in 1943 as a cook 
in the S.D. and P.C. department at Win- 
nipeg. He became a business car steward, 
assigned to the general superintendent of 
the Saskatchewan district in 1945, in 
which capacity he retired. 

Both Mr. Spencer and Mr. Walker are 
veterans of the first World War, Mr. 
Spencer having served with the British 
Army from 1914 to 1918 and Mr. Walker 
in the Canadian Army from 1915 until 
discharged in 1919. 


ANNIE KERR 

“How does it feel not to have to go to 
the office for the first time in 43 years?”, 
someone asked Annie Kerr of Halifax. 

“To tell you the truth,” came the reply, 
almost indignantly, “! don't like the idea 
very much at all.” 

Miss Kerr, who retired at the end of 
January, was chief clerk to the city pas- 
senger and ticket agent. 

She was honored by her fellow staff 
members at an informal gathering in the 
office of C. R. H. Boggs, district passenger 
agent. 

“I liked my job from the first day,” said 
Miss Kerr, who has been hailed as the 
“dean of women railway ticket clerks.” 

She was the first member of her sex to 
be hired by the CNR passenger depart- 
ment. 





Gordon Fleming, left, accepts retirement gift of associates 
from C. E. Shaver, superintendent, Toronto Terminals. Mr. 
Fleming started railroading as operator at London in 1913. 
He was named general freight agent at Toronto in 1948. 
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Thanks and congratulations from their bosses go to four retiring Transcona veter- 
ans, From left: H. D. Cowan, superintendent, car shops; Harry Kaban, carman, 44 
years’ service; J, B. Lacroix, carman, 17 years; F. J. Fay, engine tester, 44 years; 


S. A. Levy, boilermaker's helper, 40 


Rk. K. DeLONG 

A distinguished engineering career on 
the railroad has ended with the retirement 
of Robert K. DeLong, engineer of con- 
struction at Moncton 

Starting as a transitman on surveys 42 
years ago, he worked his way up through 
the engineering department and played 
an important part in many major con 
struction projects in the Maritimes 


Included in these were the huge Canso 
Causeway; the $15 million hump yard at 
Moncton; the relocation of the Inverness 
line; the Bartibog branch line; the Cold- 


years; R. Bowman, general foreman 
brook yard at Saint John; the layout of 
tracks for the new paper mill at Point 
Tupper; the $1 million reorganization of 
yard facilities at Humbermouth and 
Corner Brook and many other important 
construction works. 


GEORGE McCARTHY 

George McCarthy, who started rail- 
roading with the Newfoundland Railway 
in 1923, was presented with a purse and 
money by his associates when he retired 
as freight shed foreman at Corner Brook 

The presentation was made by Fred 
Diamond 





CNR pensioners at Sarnia total up the strikes, spares and open frames after a 
The veterans meet on Mondays to bowl against Imperial Oil 
pensioners and chat. From left, seated: J. W. McMillan, W. Shedden. Second row: 


morning's bowling 


G. T. Teskey, Mrs 


M. Sutherland, Mrs. E. 


Drury, F. McLean, R. Ransley, 


J. Nuttall, A. Gauley. Back row: C, Wareham, S. Duffield, 8. Falconer, G. Bush. 
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GERTRUDE CARPENTIER 

Mrs. Gertrude Carpentier, clerk in the 
regional accounting department at Win- 
nipeg, was presented with a purse on the 
occasion of her retirement after 36 years 
with the company. The presentation was 
made on behalf of the Employees’ As- 
sociation and the staff of the accounting 
depariment. 

Mrs. Carpentier began her railway 
career in 1923 as a stenographer in the 
comptroller’s office. In 1938, she trans- 
ferred to the accounting department where 
she held various positions. She plans to 
make her home in Vancouver. 


EDGAR MCQUARRIE 

Retiring after 33 years of service with 
CN Express, Edgar N. McQuarrie, agent 
at Wainwright, Alta., was honored at a 
gathering of fellow employees and friends 
A. Skinner, express superintendent, Ed- 
monton, presented him with a cheque on 
their behalf 

Mr. McQuarrie entered the service at 
Vancouver, and served in various capaci- 
ties at Moose Jaw, North Battleford, 
Kamloops and Hudson before moving to 
Wainwright in 1950 


Mr. and Mrs 
in Vancouver 


McQuarrie plan to live 


EARL CLARKE 

Forty-one years of service ended with 
the retirement at Montreal of Earl W. E 
Clarke, car service ledger statistician in 
the general car accounts office at Mont- 
real. 

Mr. Clarke started with the Canadian 
Northern at Toronto in 1919, and has 
been at Montreal since 1923. 

At a farewell dinner in his honor, he 
was presented with the parting gift of his 
friends by E. C. Hubbard, assistant gen- 
eral car accountant. 


LOUIS LASKOWICH 

Louis Laskowich, sectionman at Dau- 
phin, has joined the ranks of the pen- 
sioners after 38 years with the company. 

A native of the Ukraine, Mr. Laskowich 
joined the CNR in 1922 as sectionman at 
Norquay, Sask. He later worked in this 
capacity at Hudson Bay Junction and 
Kamsack before going to Dauphin in 
1950 


AMBROSE ZETTLER 

Ending 44 years of railroading, Am- 
brose Zettler has retired as agent at Port 
Elgin, Ont. 

He also served at 
ampton and Preston. 

Fellow employees presented Mr. and 
Mrs. Zettler with luggage, in wishing them 
a happy retirement. 


Hespeler, South- 
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Scroll containing the names of railroad associates who 
honored Walter Turnbull on his retirement is presented 
to him by Vice President S. F. Dingle, right. Looking on 
is H. C. Grayston, assistant vice president of operation. 


WALTER TURNBULL 

The retirement at Montreal of Walter 
Turnbull, assistant to the vice president— 
operation, brought to a close 41 years 
of service in the operating department. 

Mr. Turnbull was honored at a gath- 
ering in the office of Vice President S. F. 
Dingle, during which Mr. Dingle made 
the presentation of a power sander and 
saw set, and cash, the gifts of Mr. Turn- 
bull's fellow railroaders. 

Mr. Dingle said that from the begin- 
ning Mr. Turnbull showed ability, deter- 
mination and purpose in everything he 
did, with the result that all through his 
loyalty and devotion to his work won him 
honor, distinction and the respect of his 
fellow employees, officers and the com- 
pany he served so well. 

Starting as trainmaster’s clerk at Sas- 
katoon in 1919, Mr. Turnbull served at 
a number of points in the west before 
moving to Toronto as secretary to the 
engineering assistant in 1921. He became 
secretary to the chief engineer at Mont- 
real in 1923, and chief clerk in 1933. He 
moved into the vice president's office as 
chief clerk in 1950, and was made assist- 
ant to the vice president in 1957. 


JOSEPH MARTIN 

Thirty-nine years of railroading ended 
with the retirement of Joseph Martin, 
claims agent at Prince George. 

Born in Staffordshire, England, Mr. 
Martin came to Canada in 1919 and 
joined the railway the following year at 
Prince George, where he has spent the 
whole of his career. 

During the first World War he served 
overseas from 1914-1919 with the Royal 
Engineers and was twice wounded. 

At a farewell party, Mr. Martin was 
presented by his railway associates with 
a chime clock and his wife received a 
corsage and gift of jewelry. 


March, 1960 





Snowshoes were essential equipment 
on many construction jobs Robert De- 
Long worked on in his 42 years of rail- 
roading. He retired in January as 
engineer of construction at Moncton. 


MARION HUTCHISON 

Fellow staff members in the office of 
the general car accountant at Montreal 
presented Marion Hutchison with a 
cheque and numerous other gifts at a 
farewell dinner. 

Miss Hutchison was marking the end 
of 43 years of service with the company. 


WALTER KERR 

Walter C. Kerr, agent at Brussels, Ont., 
has retired to end 45 years with the 
company. 

Mr. Kerr started at Milverton, and also 
served at Brampton. 

His associates and friends made a fare- 
well presentation to him. 








Friends of J. H. Payne, chief clerk, general manager's office, 
Toronto, presented him with a radio-phonograph on his re- 
tirement. From left: Mr. Payne's son, John,also a CNR man; 
Mr. Payne; Mrs. Payne; J. W. Demcoe, acting gen. manager 


JOHN MEAHAN 

John M. Meahan, chief clerk at New- 
castle, N.B., has retired after 44 years’ 
service. 

Beginning as a billing clerk in 1915, Mr. 
Meahan was transferred in 1935 to the 
position from which he retired. 

A native of Bathurst, N.B., he received 
his early education in that town, and later 
attended St. Francis Xavier University at 
Antigonish, N.S. 

Coinciding with his retirement from the 
railway is Mr. Meahan’s retirement as 
secretary to the Board of Trustees of 
School District 16, a post he filled for 30 
years. A veteran of the Second World 
War, he is a member of the Canadian 
Legion and the Bathurst Curling Club. 


DAN CHISHOLM 
Dan Chisholm, of Port Hawkesbury, 
N.S., has retired after 43 years with the 
company, 20 of them as train conductor. 
Since he began work on the CNR in 
1916, Mr. Chisholm boasts that he never 
was laid up a day due to ill health. 


MAURICE BALDWIN 

The retirement of Maurice Baldwin at 
Edmonton has closed a 40-year rail- 
roading career. 

Mr. Baldwin started in 1920 as opera- 
tor at Bruderheim, and worked at various 
locations on the Edmonton division. He 
was transferred to Edmonton in 1930. 


JOHN STEEVES 

John Nelson Steeves has retired as run- 
ning trades timekeeper in the regional 
auditor's office, Moncton, ending a rail- 
roading career begun 43 years ago with 
the Canadian Government Railways. 

On behalf of the employees of the time 
and labor sections, Regional Auditor G. 
Homer Betz presented Mr. Steeves with 
a purse of money. 
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Violet McCarthy, retiring after half a 
century of railroading, with Frank 
Connolly, auditor of passenger ac- 
counts, at a gathering in her honor. 


VIOLET McCARTHY 

Fifty years of railroading, all of it in 
Montreal, was the unusual record set 
with the retirement of Violet McCarthy, 
senior ticket stock clerk in the office of 
the auditor of passenger accounts. 

Prior to her retirement, Miss McCarthy 
was presented with a sterling silver toilet 
set, a well-filled purse, and a letter with 
a lifetime pass from President Donald 
Gordon. The presentation was made on 
behalf of her fellow employees by Frank 
Connolly, auditor of passenger accounts, 
who also conveyed the wishes of staff and 
management for a long and happy re- 
tirement. 


JAMES YAKABUSKI 

A social evening was held at Bruce, 
Alta., to mark the retirement of James 
Yakabuski, section foreman, Tofield, who 
had been with the company for 48 years. 

Friends and railroad associates present- 
ed Mr. Yakabuski with a gold wrist watch, 
a smoking stand and a purse. Mrs. Yaka- 
buski received flowers. 


ERNIE BLYTHE 

Nearly 46 years of railroading ended 
with the retirement of Ernie Blythe, 
agent at Walkerton, whose associates 
presented him with a chair at a gathering 
in his home. 


HARRY WILSON 

Henry “Harry” Wilson, locomotive 
engineer at Edson, Alta., has logged his 
last mile to end a 43-year railroading 
career. 

When he brought his last train into 
Edson, he was met by a large group of 
well-wishers headed by Jack Jost, loco- 
motive foreman, who presented Mr. Wil- 
son with an easy chair on behalf of fellow 
employees. Mrs. Wilson was given a 
bouquet of flowers. 
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Mr. Wilson started as a fireman in 1917, 
and became an engineer in 1944. 


VINCENT DOUCET 

Vincent A. Doucet, yard agent at 
Bathurst, has retired after 46 years with 
the company. 

Mr. Doucet started with the Caraquet 
and Gulf Shore Ry. as a machinist ap- 
prentice in 1914, and served as brakeman 
and conductor up to 1946, when he was 
appointed yardmaster. 


NICHOLAS SKRYPNYK 

Nicolas Skrypnyk, section foreman at 
Renwer, Man., has ended 40 years with 
the CNR. 

Starting as a sectionman at Ukrainia in 
1920, he was promoted to foreman in 
1930, and worked at various points on the 
Dauphin division before going to Renwer 
in 1951. 


FRED WAREHAM 

When Conductor Fred Wareham fin- 
ished his last run on the Allandaie- 
Meaford way-freight, he was pleasantly 
surprised to find that his fellow railroaders 
along the line had gathered to wish him 
a happy retirement, and to present him 
with a bridge set. 

The presentation was made by Agent 
M. T. Williams, and J. E. Leonard, 
assistant roadmaster. 

Mr. Wareham was local chairman of 
the trainmen’s organization for 13 years. 


Vets’ elections 

The CNR Veterans Association at 
Montreal have named J. A. Marchand as 
president for the coming term. J. R. 
Miville has been elected Ist vice pres- 
ident; P. Hyland 2nd vice president; and 
C. W. Empey, secretary treasurer. 

The association’s next regular meeting 
will be held in room 203, 1380 St. James 
Street West, Montreal, at two p.m. on 
March 24. 


R. N. Henderson, left, receives a bond, 
the gift of his fellow staff members, 
from Agent W. G. Matheson as he ends 
his railroading career as general clerk 
with CN Express at New Glasgow. 


Percy DeYoung, right, retiring chief 
clerk in the office of the district pas- 
senger agent at Halifax, accepts part- 
ing present of associates from C. R. 
H. Boggs, district passenger agent. 


Anniversaries 

James Downey, retired sectionman, and 
Mrs. Downey celebrated their diamond 
wedding anniversary at a family gathering 
in Winnipeg. 

Mr. Downey retired from the CNR in 
1935, after serving since 1917. 

The Downeys had nine children. There 
are 36 grandchildren and 14 great-grand- 
children. 


Mr. and Mrs. S. J. Lupton of Winnipeg 
have celebrated their sixtieth wedding an- 
niversary. Mr. Lupton retired in 1944 as 
chief boiler inspector on the Western 
Region, after 34 years’ service. 


Fifty years of marriage have been cele- 
brated by Mr. and Mrs. Harry Krawchuk 
of Winnipeg. Mr. Krawchuk retired in 
1944 as a pipefitter’s helper at Fort Rouge 
after 25 years’ service. 


Mr. and Mrs. John Humeniuk of Win- 
nipeg have celebrated their sixtieth wed- 
ding anniversary. Mr. Humeniuk retired 
in 1942 as a carpenter in the freight car 
shop at Transcona after 22 years’ service. 


Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Love of Vancouver 
celebrated their golden wedding anni- 
versary at an “at home” for their many 
friends and relatives. 

Mr. Love retired at Port Mann in 1948. 


Mr. and Mrs. John Taylor, of Winni- 
peg, have celebrated their 50th wedding 
anniversary. Mr. Taylor retired as a con- 
ductor in 1947. 


Mr. and Mrs. Michael Berezan of 
Vegreville have marked their 50th wed- 
ding anniversary. Mr. Berezan is a retired 
section foreman. 
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WOMEN’S SECTION 





PLEASE NOTE: 


Correspo . ~~ 
manuscri 

for this section, shocid be 
addressed to: 

Miss M. Lane, 

} power meh? ° 

Public Relations Department, 


Room 355, CNR Station, 
WINNIPEG, Man. 





Rejuvenating battered luggage 


O OUR regret we ali know how a battered suitcase or 

two can offset the appeal of a chic travel ensemble. 
But what can a poor working girl do when her vacation 
budget won't stretch to include new luggage? 

As usual, sewing know-how can prove a substitute for 
an indulgent rich uncle. A suitcase’s travel scars can be 
camouflaged by fashionable luggage covers, easily stitched, 
according to this simple new system devised by local Singer 
Sewing Center experts. 

Selection of fabric is the first step. Choose a sturdy 
sailcloth, which will service several seasons of wear. Be 
sure your fabric is pre-shrunk so that the cover may be 
tossed in the washing machine without fear of shrinkage. 
For a dash of individuality, pass over the usual dark 
plaid, in favor of a more striking pattern —— such as this 
bold stripe of white, grey and red. Black cording provides 
a smart accent! 

About three yards of fabric will be enough to cover 
almost any size suitcase. Black silk cording is available 
by the yard, and you'll need a length equalling twice the 
outside measurement of the suitcase plus an extra half- 
yard. The suitcase illustrated required 4% yards of 
cording. The zippers must reach from about three inches 





Singer Sewing Center photos. 
Cutting the pattern 
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Cutting the fabric 


beyond the lower corner of the suitcase up the sides and 
around to the handle. Select sturdy upholstery zippers, 
available in a variety of lengths. 

Finally, you'll need a roll of shelf paper to make a 
pattern, with pins, thread, and your sewing machine. 

Lay suitcase flat on shelf paper and trace around out- 
line. Add 42-inch for seam allowance all around. Cut out. 
Measure around suitcase, and draw strip long enough to 
go around suitcase and as wide as the lid. Add 42-inch 
seam allowance all around and cut out. Draw another 
piece the same length, and wide enough to cover the other 
side section — the piece where the handle is attached. Add 
¥2-inch seam allowance all around and cut out. 


Pin pattern pieces to fabric and cut out. Cut one each 
of boxing strips, and two of the side pieces. You'll have 
no problem with matching stripes on the main part of 
the suitcase, since the stripes run vertically there, and 
horizontally on the boxing strips. Fold umder seam al- 
lowances on boxing strips, so that stripes will match along 
zipper insertion. 

Fold wide boxing strip in half, with ends together, and 
cut slit for handle. Using the zipper and cording foot for 
your sewing machine, cord the slit. Pin zippers in place 
so that the tabs meet in the center at the handle, and ends 
go around the bottom corners. Stitch zippers in place. 
Stitch together the section of the strips beyond the ends 
of the zippers. Stitch ends together, and press flat. 

Using the zipper and cording foot attachment for your 
sewing machine, stitch cording to both edges of boxing 
strip. Put boxing strip on suitcase, wrong side out. Lay 
side pieces on suitcase, also wrong side out. Pin seams 
together. Open zippers to remove cover. Stitch around 
pinned markings. 

This simplified technique for suitcase-slipcovers will 
make it easy to cover all your luggage in short order. The 
same technique may be used for any size suitcase, and 
even for a round hatbox. 





More photos on page. 
Basting the cording 
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Pinning the pieces 


Voila ! An eye-catching beauty 





The young set’s 
Kaster preview 


VERY member of the feminine sex, regardless of age, 

likes to be in the Easter parade. As that great occasion 

will be here very shortly, we have chosen some ensembles 
for the Junior Misses and the Teen-age group. 

Our first pattern is for the younger set, aged 2 to 12. 
From two jackets and two skirts, the young girl can have 
many smart outfits. A buttoned jacket with pleated skirt, 
braid-bound blazer with a slim fly-front skirt, braid 
trimmed cardigan with slim fly-front skirt or untrimmed 


$ 
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Pattern 9236 


cardigan and pleated skirt. This is pattern 9253 and 
costs 50¢. 

Next we show an outfit for the Junior Miss and the 
Teen-Ager, 9 to 13, and 10 to 16. The skirt is box pleated. 
The shirt has a wide collar, cuffs that extend below the 
jacket sleeves. Any school girl would just love this outfit. 
The pattern is 9242 and costs 50¢. 

Pattern 9236, in sizes 10 to 18, shows a dashing belt 
wrapped around the waist of a casual jacket. and its 
dressier version —— the full length redingote. Both are 
smart companions for a simple, slightly bloused sheath — 
and from one pattern you can have two outfits. The 
pattern costs 65¢. 

These are Butterick patterns and may be purchased in 
any department or dry goods store. 
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Pattern 9253 
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Nutritious Lenten dishes 


by Kathleen Cousins 


ANADIAN coastal and inland waters provide a wide 

variety of fish, which means good eating all year 
around. During the Lenten season, however, it seems that 
more fish is eaten than at almost any other time of the 
year. Fish is delicious and, if properly cooked and handled, 
is eye-appealing and has a pleasant, delicate flavor. Fish 
is also nutritious and provides useful amounts of some 
vitamins and minerals. It is easy to digest, is low in 
calories, and can be cooked in a variety of ways — sim- 
mered, steamed, broiled, baked or fried. It can be served 
as the main course of a meal, or it can be served in soups, 
stews, fish cocktails, salads, spreads, dips, casseroles and 
skillet dishes. Here are recipes for fish caught in various 
sections of our country from the CNR’s Queen Elizabeth 
hotel in Montreal. 


Broiled Fillets of Ocean Perch 
with Creole Sauce 

Lemon wedges; 

Parsley; 

Creole sauce. 


3 Ibs. fresh or frozen 
ocean perch fillets; 
Y% cup olive or salad oil; 
Salt and pepper; 


Allow frozen fillets to thaw on refrigerator shelf over- 
night. Place fillets, skin side down on preheated broiler 
rack. Brush with oil, sprinkle with salt and pepper. Broil 
about five minutes, then turn. Brush again with oil. Con- 
tinue broiling until fish will just flake when tested with a 
fork — about 10 minutes per inch thickness of fish. Re- 
move to hot platter, garnish with lemon wedges and 
parsley and serve with hot Creole Sauce. Yield: 6 servings. 


Chef Schaerer’s Creole Sauce 


1 tablespoon flour; 
Ye teaspoon salt; 
Dash pepper; 


1 cup chopped onions; 


1 cup green pepper 
slivers; 





Ocean perch fillets 
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% clove garlic, finely 1 8-ounce can tomato 


minced; sauce; 
Ys cup olive oil; | cup chopped, peeled 
| tablespoon granulated fresh tomatoes; 


sugar; 2 cups consommé. 


Sauté onion, green pepper and garlic in oil until soft. 
Blend in flour, sugar and seasonings. Gradually blend in 
tomato sauce, stirring until smooth and well blended. 
Bring to boil and cook, stirring, until slightly thickened. 
Blend in chopped tomatoes and consommé. Simmer over 
low heat about 25 minutes, until slightly reduced in 
volume. Yield: about 2% cups sauce. Serve hot with 
broiled ocean perch fillets. 


Grilled Whitefish — Beurre Noisette 


3 Ibs. whitefish fillets; 
% cup olive or salad oil; 
Salt and pepper; 


| cup butter; 
Lemon slices; 
Parsley or watercress. 


Allow frozen fillets to thaw on refrigerator shelf over- 
night. Place fillets, skin side down on preheated broiler 
rack. Brush with oil, sprinkle with salt and pepper. Broil 
about five minutes, then turn. Brush again with oil. 
Continue broiling until fish will just flake when tested with 
a fork — about 10 minutes per inch thickness of fish, 
Meanwhile, slowly heat butter in small frying pan until 
delicately browned. Keep hot. Arrange hot grilled white- 
fish on heated serving platter, pour beurre noisette 
(browned butter) on top, garnish with lemon slices and 
parsley or watercress. Yield: 6 servings. If desired, beurre 
noisette may be served separately in a sauce dish. 


Here is a richly-flavored Canadian adaptation of 


Bouillabaisse of Cod a la Marseillaise 


cup julienne strips | teaspoon, or more, 
of raw carrot; of saffron; 

cup julienne of onion; %% teaspoon salt; 

cup julienne of Dash pepper; 
celery; 


Fisheries Council photos. 
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cup julienne of leeks 2 Ibs. fresh or frozen 
(optional); cod; 

cup julienne of 4 ounces vermicelli or 
chopped spinach; thin spaghetti; 

cup olive oil; 2 tablespoons chopped 
28-ounce cans tomatoes parsley; 

or 2 quarts of fish Hot sautéed croutons 
stock, heated; or French bread. 


In large pan with lid, gently simmer vegetables in oil 
until soft. Sprinkle with saffron; add salt and pepper. Add 
boiling liquid; cover and simmer about 30 minutes. Add 
cod and vermicelli, boil gently until fish will just flake 
when tested with a fork — about ten minutes for fresh 
fish, a little longer for frozen. Correct seasoning. Add 
parsley. 

This hearty soup can be served in two ways. Chunks of 
hot French bread are placed in large soup plates or bowls 
and the liquid and fish mixture poured over, to be eaten 
as an almost complete meal-in-a-dish. The alternate serving 
manner is to pour the liquid over crisp croutons in bowls, 
to be eaten as soup, followed by the fish as main course. 
Yield: about 6 servings. _— 





YOUNG RAILROADERS 


This month again we have a number of new members 
to whom we extend a hearty welcome. 

Newfoundland sends us two new members — Kerena 
and Debra Byrne of Howley. Kerena will be four in August 
and Debra three in October. Their Daddy is a tie tamper 
operator on the Newfoundland district. 

From Nova Scotia we get one new member — Donald 
Robert Fraser of Truro who was 12 in February. His 
father is a train despatcher in the Halifax office and Don 
evidently is going to follow in his Dad’s footsteps. He 
has a telegraph key of his own and says he knows most 
of his letters. 

We get two new members from New Brunswick — Billy 
and Sally Lynn Cochrane of Campbellton, whose Dad is 
a telegraphs lineman in New Carlisle, Que. Billy will be 
12 next month and Sally Lynn four in May. 

Quebec sends us five new members — the three Le- 
compte children of Verdun whose Daddy is in the Point 
St. Charles shops. Jean is a “happy birthday” boy, while 
Josée and Marc celebrated their birthdays last month. Also 
Janet Marie and John Omer Soucy of Lafleche whose 
Daddy is in the express department. Janet was three in 
January and John will be eleven in August. 

From Ontario we get two new members — Monica 
Grolway of Pembroke whose Daddy is a brakeman. Monica 
will be three in November. Susan Elizabeth Jones of 
Toronto will be two in October and her Dad is with the 
telegraphs department. 

We get three new members from Manitoba — Cherri 
Diane Lynn Burback, who is a “happy birthday” girl and 
her brother Cameron Bernie Mervin Burback who will be 
a year old in July. Their Daddy is a chainman at Dauphin. 
Our next new member is also a “happy birthday” girl. She 
is Cheryl Lynn Marie Gosselin of Norwood, whose Dad 
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is a relief yardmaster and switch foreman in the Win- 
nipeg yards. 

Alberta sends us one lone member — Teresa Catherine 
Chulach of Edmonton who was two in January. Her Dad 
is a car inspector and he says Teresa already shows a 
great fondness for horses and, in fact, for all animals. 

So glad to have you all. Your membership cards have 
been mailed and your names will be in the birthday list 
when the time rolls around. — 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY 


Chery! Lynn Marie Gosselin, Norwood, Man. 
David Andrew Irvine, Shellbrook, Sask. 

John Kerby, Port Arthur, Ont. 

Lorraine Fay Patriquin, Great Village, N.S. 
Steven Wayne Patterson, Toronto, Ont. 
Suzanne Louise Woodman, Melbourne, Australia 


THREE YEARS: Glen Patrick Beaudet, Anchorage, Alaska 
Cherri Diane Lynn Burback, Dauphin, Man. 
Jean Lecompte, Verdun, Que 
Bruce Lothian, Verdun, Que. 
Kenneth Martin, Glidden, Sask. 
Patrick Slater, St. Eustache-sur-le. Lac, Que. 
Colin David Thomson, Toronto, Ont. 
FOUR YEARS: Leo B tte, Rich d, Que. 
Neil Rebert Black, Winnipeg, Man. 
Debbie Brambell, Montreal, Que. 
Guy Bruce Desmarais, Montreal, Que. 
Barbara Louise Manley, Roxbore, Ont. 
Joni Lynn Roberts, Tichfield Jct.. Sack. 
John Saunders, Montreal, Que. 
Marilyn Aun Shea, Toronto, Ont. 
George Frederick Torrance, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Jennifer Kaye Woodman, Melbourne, Australia 
Ruth Harris, Bonavista Bay, Nfld. 
Robert John Pike, Winnipeg, Man. 
Monte Reinberger, Ottawa, Ont. 
Clifford Shirriff 3ed, Swift Current, Sask. 
Patrick Hugh Murray Wimpney, Regina, Sask. 
Valerie Fayette Baudin, Edson, Alta. 
Elizabeth Beaul, Belleville, Ont. 
Albert Martin Demeter, Fort Langley, B.C. 
Dawn Gould, San Francisco, Cal. 
Ronald Gregory Graves, Spgmeath, N.S. 
Donna Leigh, qe N. 
Robert MacKenzie, New a N.S 


TWO YEARS: 





FIVE YEARS: 


SIX YEARS: 


Rickey McInnes, Selkirk, Man. 

Debbie Peterson, Nakina, Ont. 

Timothy John Rayworth, Wolfville, N.S. 
Terry Therriault, Cochrane, Ont. 
Barbara Lynn Webb, Bracebridge, Ont. 


Cathy Lee Dunbar, Hamilton, Ont. 

onnie Marice Ratushniak, Bird, Man. 
David Thomas Steven Lewis, Edmonton, Alta. 
Stuart MacDonnell, Mille Roches, Ont. 


Kathy Dankiewich, Winnipeg, Man. 
George Elder, Fairlight, Sask. 

Cindy Laraine Ewanus, Parkside, Sask. 
Kathy Hodgins, San Mateo, Calif. 

Jeffrey Gordon Johnson, Sackville, N.B. 
Jolie Keough, Humbermouth, Nfld. 

Cathy Leonard, Nakina, Ont. 

Michael Edward Mesenchuk, Toronto, Ont. 


SEVEN YEARS: 


EIGHT YEARS: 


Marlene Reinberger, Ottawa, Ont. 
Marilyn Reinberger, Ottawa, Ont. 
Kenneth Brian Boyle, Prince George, B.C. 
John Stuart Durrant, Kitchener, Ont. 
Wendy Lane Gelasco, Prince George, B.C. 
Vernon Gilhooly, Barrie, Ont. 
Peggy Aon Haus, Nakina, Ont. 
Donald lan MacKechnie, Edmonton, Alta. 
David Nelson Marquis, Rainy River, Ont. 
Donald Gordon Marquis, Rainy River, Ont. 
Marsha Shirley McNamara, Newcastle, N.B. 
Michael Frederick Cadden, Kamloops, B.C. 
Susan Harley, Welland, Ont. 
Lyle Kenneth Kozoris, Kelowna, B.C. 
Kenneth Gerald Mabie, Campbellton, N.B. 
Kenneth Rand, Biggar, Sask. 
Violet Saarela, Valora, Ont. 
Willie Soderman, Nakina, Ont. 
Elizabeth Jane Squires, St. John’s, Nfld. 
Susan Young, Belocil Station, Que. 
ELEVEN YEARS: Phyllis J. MacDonald, Campbellton, N.B. 
anda Mennie, Palmerston, Ont. 
Kathleen Margaret Murphy, Toronto, Ont. 
TWELVE YEARS: Valerie Ann Baker, Windsor, Ont. 
Darry! Scott Brittin, Waterford, Conn. 
Frank De Ciccio, Burns Lake, B.C. 
Jimmy Cook, Moncton, N.B. 
Shirley Johannesson, The Pas, Man. 
Murray Robert Kydd, Graventurst, Ont. 
Rene Marcel Latour, Edmonton, Alta. 
Pamela Ann MacKechnie, Edmonton, Alta. 
Janice Morrison, Montreal, Que. 
Barbara Ann Neilson, Glaslyn, Sask. 
Margo Ann Parker, Newcastle, N.B. 


NINE YEARS: 


TEN YEARS: 
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WE SHALL REMEMBER THEM 





We regret to report the following deaths among members of the active railway personnel and pensioners 


Andrews. J. 
Andrushens«ki, A. 
Arnold, C. L. 
Arnold, J. C. 


Babich, N. 


Butler, W. 


Carter, H. T. 
Cassick, 5S. B. 
Chamberland. M. L. 
Cheeseman, T. D. 
Chrysler, A. 
Cloutier, G. D. 
Connell, C, 


Enright, W. , 


Ferrell, B. 
Foster, W. 


Gallinger. H. 5. 
viguere, 5. ° 
Girouard, P. M. 

Gist, H. R. 
Grayston, R. 


Hamilton, E. E. 
Handkamer, C. 
Hanlon, R. 
Harding, H. J. 
Harris, 5. 


Hay. W. 


Heatherington. W. J. 


Hill, Julia E. M. 
Horiczok, T. 
Inglis, T. C. 
Irwin, 


Jasinski, P. 
Jugand, F. J. 


Korfman, P. 


Lewis, R. 
Luezka, A. 


MeBride, J. R. 
MeBurney, C. E. 5. 
McDonald, G. 


MeKeough, C. j. 
Menard, 
Monroe; J. 2% 
O’Connell, E. 5. 
Oliver, Bessie 


Pain, F. E. 
capeeen, F {: 


Aa 

ha Ww. F. 
ioe L. N 
Perry, T. 
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OCCUPATION 


Pensioners 


Checker 

Section Laborer 
Agent 

Material Inspector 


Clerk 


Wood Machinist 
Locomotive Engineer 
Secthonman 

Crossing Watchman 
Dining Car Waiter 
Cenductor 


Carman 

Machimirt 

Machinist Helper 
Locomotive Engineer 
Express Agent 
Locomotive Engineer 
Helper 


Sectionman 

Janitor 

Chief Clerk 
Locomotive Engineer 
Classified Laborer 
Section Foreman 
Apprentice Instructor 


Locomotiye Engineer 


Laborer 


Motorman 


Tel. Supervisor 
Classified Laborer 
Section Laborer 


Chief Steward 
Blacksmith Helper 


Sectionman 
Freight Carman 


Section Foreman 
Signalman 
Carman Helper 
Conductor 
Towerman 


Conductor 
Boilermaker 
L.H. Boilermaker 
Foreman Carpenter 
Locomotive Engineer 
Machinist 
Bridgeman 

urse 
Sectionman 


Issuer 
Conductor 


Secthonman 
Helper and Machinist 


Laborer 
Carman 


Carman 


Gate Watchman 
Beltman 


Locomotive Engineer 
Locomotive Engineer 
Conductor 
Superintendent 
Carman 

Carman 

Foreman Porter 


Laborer 

Master 

Sectionman 
Sectionman 
Boilermaker 

Asst. Gen. Foreman 


RESIDENCE 


Cobourg 
I Jodsland 
Rockland East 


Montreal 


Battle Creek 
Glasgow, Scotland 
land Pon 
Winnipeg 
Montreal 
Oshawa 
Simcoe 
Vancouver 
Sarma 
Battle Creek 
Montreal 
Verdun 
Montreal 
London 
London 
Niagara Falls 
Verdun 


Antigonish 
Verdun 
Montreal 
Edmonton 
Rainy River 
Richmond 
Kent, England 
Durand 

Owen Sound 


Quebec 
Hull 
Duluth 
Vancouver 
Capreol 
Regina 
Durand 


St. John's 
Montreal 


Fonthill 
St. Thomas 


Southampton 
Ville St. Michel 
Humphrey 
Belle ille 
Winnipeg 


Richmond 
Winnipes 
Stratford 
Transcona 
Lindsay 
Saskatoon 
Cloverdale 
Toronto 
Port Arthur 


Montreal 
Winnipeg 


W abamun 
Montreal 


Chicago 
ictoria 
London 
(oodells 
Eatonia 


W hitbourne 
Montreal 


Allandale 

t. Laurent 
London 
Stratford 
Coteau Station 
Ottawa 
Winnipeg 


Detroit 
Melvindale 


Beaconsheld West 
Vancouver 
Chilliwack 
Bloomfield 

White River Jet. 
Montreal 


NAME 


Pigott, W. J. 
Provencher, J. 1. 


Quintin, J. E. W. 


Richards, W. 
Robinson, Hi. J. 
Roski, F. 

Ross, E. A. 


St. Pierre, W. E. 
Saurette, J. O. A. 
Seantlebury, W. J. 
Shea, W. J. 
Sinelair, J. A. 
Skinner, M. H. 
Smirle, G. M. 
Seal, G. A. 
Spencer, W. CG. 
Spindler, G. R. 
Stockwell, A. E. 
Szpatuch, B. 


Taylor, H. G. 
Thomas, F. C. 
Thursfield, F. J. 
Tudhop. 

Tyers, y 


Upton, 5. E. 
Vanaertselaer, F. Hl. 


Wallis, H. L. 
Wameley, i. 
Warning, C. E. 
Watt, J. BE. 

ay. 


Zawadsky. M. 


Allen, W. D. 


Bayliss, G. 


Brown, C. 


Calder, J. A 
Carter, G. E. 
Cornwell, L. 


Dalgleish, W. 
Degregori, B. 
Draper, D. C. 


Fontaine, J. R. 
Fraser, J. F. E 


Hague, J. 


Kiatt, E. 
Alintworth, R. J. 
Kuzemezak, M. 


Lafferty, T. F. 
Levers, KR. kK. 
L*Heureux, J. 


posBonsld. Cc. B. M. 


ee et J. 


Phillips, J. EB. 
Priestman, J. P. 


Reid, D. J. 
Rose, A. L. 
Roy. J. 


Semenchuk, R. Ww. 
Smith, A. G. € 
Spargalo, A. W. 


Weislo, J. R. 


OCCUPATION 


S.C. Conductor 
Hostler 


Agent-Operator 


Conductor 

Conductor 
Secthomnan 
Agent 


Conductor 
Photo Production 
Car Inspector 
Brakeman 
Locomotive Fireman 
a verator 

derk 


Brakeman 
Sectlonman 


Crossing Watchman 
Drafteman 

Laborer 

Asst. Chief Clerk 
Conductor 


Agent 
Car Chef 


Welder 

Locomotive Engineer 
Conductor 
Conductor 

Section Foreman 


Section Foreman 


Employees 


Stationary Engineer 


Assistant Foreman 
La borer 
Conductor 
Machinist 

Carman 


Senior Draftsman 
Carman 
Chore Boy Operator 


Section Foreman 
Carman 
Operator-Leverman 


Call Bey 
Signalman 


Carman 


Sectllonman 
Freight Foreman 
Seclhonman 


Locomotive Fireman 
Freight Traffic Rep. 


E.G. Foreman 


Asst. to Supt. 
Fire Ranger 
Conductor 


Carman Helper 


Yard Foreman & Helper 


Porter 
Towerman 


Chief Clerk 


Messenger 
Operator 
Clerk 


General Clerk 


RESIDENCE 


Vancouver 
Richmond 


\ audreuil 


Sarnia 
Napance 
Brandon 
Winnipeg 


Montpelier 
Montreal 
Mimico 
Halifax 
Richmond North 
Inverness 
Ottawa 

Inle Bigras 
Battle Creek 
McHenry 
Brattleboro 
Hubbard 


lorento 
St. Boniface 
Calgary 
Teronto 
Ottawa 


Calgary 
Norwood 


Ww ipeg 
Niagara Falls 
Vancouver 
Knowlton 
Norwich 


Grandview 


Port Huron 


Winnipeg 
Montreal 
Rouses Point 
Montreal 
Port Huron 


Winnipeg 
Transcona 
Port Huron 


Rivers 
Port Huron 
Charlotte 


Joffre 
St. Charles River 
Bridge 


Winnipeg 


Blewett 
Toronto 
Sioux Lookout 


Belleville 
Montreal 
in 


Montreal 
Cochrane Div. 
Edmonton Div. 


Winnipeg 
Toronto 


Montreal 
Stettler 
Shawinigan 


Brandon 
Winnipeg 
Windsor 


Eledon 













NO GUESSWORK 
TO THIS | 
VACATION PLANNING! | 





" BE A TRAVEL BOOSTER! 


Tell your travel-minded friends about “‘Maple Leaf 
‘Package’ Tours”. They provide the best in travel comfort, the best hotels, 
the best in sightseeing, the best way to use precious 
vacation time. Attractive tour literature is available 


from any CNR agent. He will be pleased to provide 






full details and complete all arrangements. a 
Bar 


|) INCLUSIVE + INDEPENDENT + UNESCORTED 
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